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Notes. 


POPE, BELINDA, AND “THE MAN OF MERIT.” 

Considering the long and intimate friendship | 
which existed between Pope and Mrs. and the 
Misses Blount, it always appeared to me strange 
that there should have been no intercourse, so far 
as known, between Pope and Michael Blount, the 
brother ; but the fact lately brought to light in 
The Atheneum, of the drunken brawl in which 
Michael Blount was engaged shows so far the 
character and habits of the man, as to suggest an 
explanation. It is almost equally strange that no 
acquaintance or social intercourse was brought 
about by the Rape of the Lock, the Dedication, | 
and the letter on her marriage, between Belinda, 
the “man of merit,” and the poet. The Perkins’s 
were Catholics, and Upton Court was within 
range of Pope's visiting acquaintance. 

I suspect that in this, as in Michael Blount’s 
case, there was a want of congeniality — that Mr. 
Perkins was a country gentleman of an old and 
now forgotten school — a jovial fox-hunter —a 
true man amongst the squires; and Pope, in a 
letter to Cromwell, has left us an inimitable pic- 
ture of this class of Berkshire gentlemen : 

“T assure you I am look’d upon in the neighbourhood 
for a very sober and well-dispos’d person, no great Hunter 
indeed, but a great Esteemer of the noble sport, and only 
unhappy in my want of constitution for that, and Drink- 
ing. They all say ’tis pity Iam so sickly, and I think 
"tis pity they are so healthy. But I say nothing that 
may destroy their good opinion of me; I have not quoted 
one Latin Author since I came down, but have learn’d 
without Book a Song of Mr. Tho. Durfey’s, who is your 
only Poet of tolerable reputation in this Country. He 
makes all the merriment in our Entertainments, and but | 
for him, there would be so miserable a dearth of Catches, 
that I fear they would sans ceremonie put either the par- 
son or me upon making some for ’em. Any man, of any 
quality, is heartily welcome to the best Topeing-‘Table of | 
our Gentry, who can roundly humm out some fragments | 
or Rhapsodies of his Works: So that in the same manner 
as was said of Homer to his Detractors, What? Dares 
any man speak against Him who has given so many men 
to Eat? (Meaning the Khapsodists who liv’d by re- 
pate his Verses.) So may it be said of Mr. Durfey to 

is Detractors; Dares any one despise Him, who has 
made so many men Drink?” 

I have, however, no reason for including Mr. 
Perkins in this class, but the collection of one of 
these “Rhapsodists,” called Les Badinages de 
Mons. Wynter, or Wynter’s Whims; and as this 
collection was not published till 1744, and as Be- | 
linda’s Mr, Perkins died in 1736, I ought perhaps 
to assume that his successor at Upton was the 
party alluded to; but Mr. Wynter appears to 

ave passed many of his later years in Reading 
gaol, and to have collected the wretched trash 
which forms the volume as an apology for levy- | 


must indeed believe that such stuff could only 
have been written in the sallad days even of a 
worshipper of Tom Durfey. The Collection is 
Berkshire all over; all classes and conditions of 
Berkshire people are therein celebrated, from Mr. 
Parker, M.P. for the county, to J. Cashin, sur- 
veyor of the roads, including Miss Dawson, who 
sent him a present when in Reading gaol, and 
the people of Upton Court, where, from the fol- 
lowing, he appears to have been a guest : 

“ A Rhapsody, The Lambourn Hares, written at Upton 

Court. 
“Since Lambourn Hares are sav’d by Frost, 
And since we’re met together, 
We'll swear and dance and sing and toast, 
And ne’er regard the weather.” 

There are four verses to this rhapsody; but 
one, I think, is enough to give you a taste of its 
quality. 

Another address to Mr. Perkins is of a still 
lower tone; and I cannot but hope that it was not 


' addressed to the husband of Belinda, or to any 
| other husband, 


It gives us, however, an insight 
into the life of one or other of the Perkins’s, and 
may be, therefore, just worth preserving in the 
pages of “N. & Q.:” 


« Advice to Mr. Perkins, after a most acute Feaver, which 
was judg'd the third day. 
“T’'m going, Sir, to dirty Theal, 
To purchase there a well-fed Eel, 
And something else — you know my mind, 
A pretty little Lass — that’s kind. 
“T’d have you likewise change the scene, 
And go to Aldermarston Green, 
There diffrent Objects you will see, 
And tast of sweet Variety. 
“Hear Harry Boyle, like skylark sing, 
And D—k—a say — not one good thing. 
Variety's the Soul of Bliss, 
Rejecting that — we take up this. 
“From hence to Padworth you'll repair, 
See B—r young, and H—h fair, 
Both please the Eye, — both charm the Ear. 
* Alternately then with ’em dance, 
Give one a Squeeze — and one a glance — 
1 always was, and am your Friend, 
Your Caution highly I commend. 
“ Your Stream of Passion to divide, 
The Banks might blow —if in one Tide 
It flow’d — such Love might break your Rest, 
But, if she’s kind —’tis past a Jest. 
“ Then all all all Hers you must be, 
For Ladies deal not in Synecdoche.” 
Before I take leave of the Perkins’s I may as 
well note that Mr. Carruthers says (ii. 219.) that— 
“In the parish church of Ufton Nervets are some monu- 
ments of the family [of Perkins ]— one of them in chalk, 
representing Arabella and her husband under an arch sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns.” 


L cannot but think that Mr. Carruthers was writ- 


ing small mail on his friends and neighbours. I ing at second-hand, and has made a blunder; but 
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as he does not quote his authority he must stand 
responsible. Lysons, in his History of Berkshire, 
tells us, in almost the same words, that there are 
many monuments in the church to the Perkins 
family, — amongst the most remarkable that of 
Francis Perkins, who died in 1635, “ which ex- 
hibits the figures of Mr. Perkins and his lady 
under an arch supported by Corinthian columns, is 
of chalk.” P. B. A. 


LONGFELLOW'S “ GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


It is strange that amongst the interesting notes 
which Mr. Longfellow has appended to the last 
edition of his Golden Legend, he has none on the 
very subject-matter of the legend itself, though it 
much requires elucidation, and Mailath makes 
special reference to it in his preface. 

A belief in the purifying and atoning virtues of 
human blood, especially with regard to lepers, ap- 

rs to have obtained amongst mankind since the 
Pall. Even amongst the heathen, sacrifices of ani- 
mals were considered to derive their efficacy from 
some mysterious connexion with, and prefiguration 
of, human death and human blood. hus the sa- 
cred seal of Egypt on the animal set apart for sa- 
crifice had the figure of a Man bound as a victim, 
indicating that such sacrifice was considered as 
vicarious. Caiaphas gave expression to the uni- 
versal feeling of mankind from the remotest ages, 
when he rv hed “ that it is expedient for us that 
one Man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.” “ And this —_ he 
not of himself,” but from the spirit of wisdom and 
rophecy inspiring him as high-priest. It has 
en from the most ancient times the opinion of 
mankind that the voluntary death of an innocent 
and noble person might be an atonement to the 
Supreme Being for national sins, and might pre- 
vent national calamities *; and, a fortiori, that one 
man might thus die for a friend. Both in the 
early times before Christianity, and even in the 
Middle Ages, human blood was considered as a 
medicine of universal application, a remedy alike 
for sin and sickness. ‘These beliefs had a germ of 
truth in them, and were founded on that myster 
connected with blood, especially human blood, 
which God Himself has declared, but which has 
never been fully unfolded: “ The life of the flesh 
is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul.” — Levit. xvii. 11. “ Almost all things 
are by the law purged with blood; and, without 


* Cf. Barton’s Analogy, pt. vi., “The Analogy of Di- 
vine Wisdom between the disposition in Men to believe in 
the Saviours of Nations, and the Saviour of Mankind.” 
Dublin, 1750. 


shedding of blood, is no remission.” — Heb. ix, 
22 


We need not be surprised, then, that the an- 
cients regarded human blood as the special and 
only cure for that most dreadful of all disorders, 
ys The leprosy was selected by God Him- 
self, from all other diseases, as the especial type 
and symbol of sin, the very sacrament of death, 
= as such He treats it all through the Mosaic 
aw. 

Pliny, after describing “the white Leprosie, 
called Elephantiasis,” observes : 

“ Egypti peculiare malum; et quum in reges incidisset, 
—— funebre. Quippe in balneis solia temperebantur 
umana sanguine ad medicinam,.” — Hist. Nat., lib, 
xxviii. cap. v.; cf. cap. x. 


Thus rendered by Philemon Holland : 


“A peculiar malady is this and natural to the Egyp- 
tians; but looke when any of their Kings fell into it, woe 
worth the subjects and poor people; for then were the 
tubs and bathing vessels, wherein they sate in the baine 
(i.e. bath), filled with men’s blood for their cure.” 


This passage is quoted by Mr. Soane in an in- 
teresting article on “ Blood Baths in the Early and 
Middle Ages.”* After expressing his surprise 
“that the Christians in the Middle Ages adopted 
the Pagan rather than the Jewish belief,” and 
stating that the Emperor Constantine was only 
restrained from using this revolting remedy in 
consequence of a vision, this writer proceeds : 


“The use of the blood-bath seems to have been by far 
too common both in ancient times and in the Middle 
Ages. In the time of the great leprosy this belief must 
have given occasion to numberless cruelties, more espe- 
cially as children and maidens were the objects of it, a 
class the least likely to be able to escape from the sacri- 
fice demanded of them. After a time, however, it re- 
ceived a check from an opinion gradually gaining ground 
that only the blood of those would be efficacious who 
offered themselves freely and voluntarily for a beloved 
sufferer.” 


Mr. Soane then gives the outlines of the old 
German ballad of Armer Heinrich, or “ Poor 
Henry,” which forms the basis of the American 
poet’s “Golden Legend,” and then continues : 


“ The story of Amicus and Amelius is another fable of 
the same kind; and there is a similar tale related of 
Louis XI. thinking to avoid his approaching death by 
drinking the blood of young children. The historian 
Gaguin (Croniques de France, 1516, feuillet ccij.) testifies 
to the fact: “very day he grew worse and worse, and 
the medicines profited him nothing, though of a strange 
character, for he vehemently hoped to recover by the 
human blood which he drank and swallowed from certain 
children, But he died at Tours.’ Klinger has employed 
the blood-bath to heighten the horrors of his Faust.” 


In my Note on “ France: Legends” (1* S. x. 
p. 457.) [referred to the legend of “ Monk Felix,” 
which forms an episode in Mr. Longfellow's book : 


oe Curiosities of Literature, Lond. 1849, vol. i. 
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another note on the subject may be acceptable. 
Lord Lindsay observes : 


“ A very beautiful legend of a monk on whose heart the 
benumbing thought had settled, ‘Must not the bliss of 
eternity pall at last, and shall we not weary of heaven?’ 
—and who, after having been beguiled into a wood by a 
song of a bird, and having passed as it seemed an hour 
there listening to it, returned to the monastery to find an 
whole generation had passed away during 
and to learn by this experience that an eternity will not 
suffice to exhaust the bliss of Paradise — has been related 
with much feeling and beauty by the Rev. R. C. Trench, 
in his volume entitled The Story of Justin Martin, and 
other Poems, Lond. 1836.’” — Sketches of the Hist. of 
Christian Art, vol. i. p. cciv. 


According to the legend, the book which the 
monk was reading before his trance was the 
famous treatise of St. Austin, De Civitate Dei, 
“Of the City of God.” The penult chapter of 
this noble work treats “Of the quality of the 
Vision with which the Saints shall see God in the 
World to come;” and the last chapter treats 
“Of the Eternal Felicity of the City of God, and 
the perpetual Sabbath.” ‘This is alluded to in 
the legend: 

“Tn dem er lesen begann 
Da traf er diese Stelle an: 
Dass in dem Himmel wiire 
Stets Freude ohne Schwere, 
Und immer ohne Ende.” * 


In conclusion, I would ask with Elsie: 


“Do you know the story 
Of Christ and the Sultan’s daughter? 
That is the prettiest legend of them all.” 


Where did Longfellow get this story? He 
gives no note upon it. 

In the last number (Feb. 14.) of that most 
excellent and ably-conducted periodical, The 
Saturday Review, appeared an article on “ French 
Romance in the Thirteenth Century,” being a re- 
view of acollection of five Nouvelles Frangoises, 
published in Paris last year by MM. Moland et 
C. D'Héricault. I subjoin a passage from this 
article, as it relates to the subject of my Note : 


“One of the most interesting portions of the editors’ 
preface is their history of the Romance of Amis and 
Awmile, the Orestes and Pylades of the Middle Ages. 
a careful critical examination into the origin of the tale 
and its historical foundation, together with a statement 
of their grounds for believing it to be a poem grafted on 


is absence, | 


After | 


sophic History of Literature — indicating, as it does, 
clearly and fully, the influences affecting, at each period 
of their career, at each stage of their development, the 
legends, the Chansons de gestes, the poems, all the literary 
materials, all the historic events, which, appropriated, 
transformed, and dignified by poetry, have thus been mys- 
teriously preserved for us during the Carlovingian age, 
and brought down to the threshold of the Renaissance.’ 
. We may add that the miraculous cure of Amis, in 
the romance of Amis and Amile, has a striking similarity 
to another Eastern tale —- not, perhaps, so well known as 
the one we have just mentioned. Tue Arabian,chronicler 
speaks of a king who, having lost a faithful servant b 
his transformation into stone, is told that he can call his 
friend back to life if he is willing to behead his two chil- 
dren, and to sprinkle the ossified figure with their blood. 
He makes up his mind to the sacrifice, but, as he ap- 
proaches the children with his drawn sword, the will is 
accepted by Heaven for the deed, and he suddenly sees 
the stone restored to animation. In the story of the 
Western friends and martyrs, we have Amile commanded 
by the angel to cure Amis of leprosy by precisely the same 
means, and we see the same readiness on the part of the 
father to comply with the required condition. In this 
case, however, the miracle is at once more pretentious and 
less artistic. The children are actually beheaded, and 
Amis is washed in their blood; but when the two friends 


| return from church, whither they had repaired to render 


| 


an Ecclesiastical chronicle, MM. Moland and D’Hericault | 


proceed to trace the successive transformations which 
the story underwent. As they remark, an account of 
these alone might furnish materials for an ‘entire Philo- 


* With regard to the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, to 
which I before referred, and the Seven Sleepers of the 
North, see Heywood’s Hierurchie of the Blessed Angells, 
p. 606., and Soane’s New Curios. of Lit., vol. ii. p. 104. 
As the latter writer observes, the legend has been repeated 
by a multitude of Mahometan writers, and M 
has even inserted it in the Koran. 


omet 


thanks for the cure of Amis, they find them miraculously 
brought back to life. In both stories the mother of the 
boys is absent at prayers during the performance of the 
miracle, and, on her return, entirely approves of the sup- 
posed sacrifice. These and other points of resemblance, 
taken in conjunction with the decidedly Oriental character 
of the tale of the Emperor Coustant, serve to show that 
the Western literature of the middle ages, if not actually 
drawing its inspirations from that of the East, was at 
least linked with it in close and constant communication. 

“In their preface the editors promise us a collection of 
prose tales of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in 
which they will ‘recal to the memory of the reader all 
the influences which occupy the literary stage down to 
the Renaissance.’ We shall most gladly welcome the 
publication of these romances, if they depict, half as 
vividly as the present series, the manners and spirit of 
their age. In the meantime, we sincerely thank MM. 
Moland and D’Héricault for this unpretending but truly 
valuable contribution to the history of an early European 
literature.” 


Eretomnacu. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Cymbeline, Act V. Se. 5.— 


“ The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
Which we call mollis aer ; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier : which mulier, I divine, 
Is this most constant wife.” 


Upon the passage which contains these lines 
Coleridge remarks : 


“Tt is not easy to conjecture why Shakespeare should 
have introduced this ludicrous scroll, which answers no 
one purpose, either propulsive, or explicatory, unless as a 
joke on etymology.” — Notes on Shakespeare, i. 131. 


But, the “joke on etymology” is somewhat 
older than Shakspeare’s time. In the Origines 
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of Isidorus Hispalensis (circa a.p. 620) is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ Mulier, a mollitie, tamquam mollier, detracta litera et 
mutata, appellata est mulier.”” — Isid. Orig. ii. 2. 

And, moreover, in the Penulus of Plautus 
(circa B.c. 170), i. 2. 36., is, I believe, a similar 
derivation of the word mulier. 

Besides this etymology, it may be worth while 
to place Professor Max Miiller’s derivation of 
brother and sister : 

“The original meaning of bhrdtar (Sanskrit, brother) 
seems to have been he who carries or assists; of svasar 
> she who pleases or consoles — svasti meaning in 

nskrit joy or happiness.” — Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 16. 

The readers of Fielding will recal the passage 
in which his hero carries the heroine in his arms 
through some danger or fatigue; whereupon the 
novelist takes occasion to advise his countrywomen 
to make choice of lovers whose stalwart arms 
should be serviceable on like occasions. 

In the Romance language the Latin mulier is 
represented by moller, molher, moiller, moillier ; 
and matrimonium by molieransa, which is yet 
nearer the derivation of Isidorus: “ Ara digam de 
matremonis, so es de la molieransas (maintenant 

arlons de mariages, c’est & dire des épousailles).” 
Bee Ragnouard’s Lexique Roman, :iv. 249. 

The Italian mogliere, moglie, appears also con- 
firmatory of the derivation from mollis. 

S. Sincieron. 

Greenwich. 


Strada and Shakspeare. —In reading Vorstius, 
De Latinitate merito suspecté, the other day, I 
came upon a passage (p. 13.) in which that author 
criticises Strada for using the phrase, “ integu- 
mento corporis se evolvere,” instead of “ mori.” 
It seemed worth “ making note of,” from its iden- 
tity in meaning with Hamlet's “ shuffle off this 
mortal coil.” J. G. F. 


Glaggow. 


Shakspeare’s Portrait (2™ iii. 61.) — The fol- 
lowing Notes relative to portraits of the great poet 
occur in one of Vertue’s MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum : 


“ A Copy of the Picture of Shakespear, painted, and in 

posesion of the Lord Halifax, which Picture S* Godfrey 

ainted for Dryden, and Dryden made a Poem on S* God- 
rey. In the possession of Mr. H. Howard, 1716. 

“The Picture of Shakespear, one original in possession 
of Mr. Keych of the Temple (1719). Le bought it for 
forty guineas of Mr. Baterton, who bought it of St W. 
Davenant, to whom it was left by will of John Taylor, 
who had it of Shakespear. It was painted by one Taylor, 
a player, cotemporary with Shakespear and his intimate 
1 Another of Shakespear, painted in oil, by —, 

595. 

“1719. Mr. Betterton told Mr. Keck several times that 
the Picture of Shakespeare he had was painted by John 
Taylor, a Player, who acted for Shakespear. This John 


Taylor, in his will, left it to S* Will. Davenant, and at 
the death of St William Mr. Betterton bought it, and at 
his death Mr. Keck bought it, in whose possession it now 
is. These following verses, to put under the plate [ ? ] of 
Shakespear, are made by Mr. Keck purposely at my re- 
quest : 
“*Shakespear! such thoughts inimitable shine, 
Drest in thy words, thy fancy seems Divine ; 
*Tis Nature’s Mirrour, where she views each grace, 
And all the various Features of her Face.’” Z 


COMMON CACOLOGY. 


It was, I think, in Russell's Life of Moore that 
I saw it stated of Lord Castlereagh that he always 
used the phrase fo join issue as meaning to agree, 
a singular mistake in one who should have been 
conversant with the legal forms of speech in or- 
dinary usance. 

In the same book it is stated that on a certain 
oceasion (I have not the book at hand, and so 
cannot refer to page or date), a discussion arose 
about the use of the relative personal whose, as 
applied to things neuter; and Moore, who took 
the proper view, records that his confidence in his 
own opinion was shaken when he found authority 
for whose in—(what ?) poetical writings! Surely 
this makes all the difference ; whose, as applied to 
things neuter, is allowable in the personifications 
of poetry, but it sounds harshly, in my ear at 
least, when so introduced in prose ; it seems much 
as if one were to invoke the raed in a dry official 
despatch. 

I recollect, in my college days, an esteemed 
sub-rector giving out that he would not accept 
from an undergraduate a theme with the word 
development used in it, and I am surprised to find 
in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, dove employed (though 
I admit not unreasonably) as the preterite of dive. 

I recollect, many years ago, hearing an old 
gentleman, who pon and wrote remarkably well, 
contend that to irrigate meant to drain; and I 
shall never forget the good-humoured satisfaction 
with which he received correction from me, pro- 
ducing Johnson from a shelf at hand. 

I further remember noting in The Times, a year 
and a half ago, an amusing blunder quoted of a 
young ensign who spoke of seeing his captain 
serenading (i.e. promenading) in the street with 
his wife. 

But my present object is to call the attention_of 


yourself and your readers to the common errors of ° 


speech that I have heard in various society. 
Thus an ordinary form of writing is that a ship 
is under weigh. The mistake arises from the pre- 


liminary proceeding of weighing anchor ; but the 
fact is, that when a ship has weighed anchor, she 
gets way on, and is under way. 

Again, the word assured is most improperly 
made to do duty for informed: as, “I am assur’ 
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that such is the fact, but I must take leave to 
doubt it.” Now, if the speaker or writer be as- 
sured of the fact, he is not at liberty to doubt it. 

Further, why should one say that he enjoys | 
bad health, when bad health plainly cannot be en- | 
joyed; or why should one say that he dissuaded | 
his friend from the course pursued, when the fact 
of his friend having pursued that course shows 
that he did not dissuade him, but only advised him 
against it. 

How often do we hear some such expression as 
“T've got no right to be asked these questions,” 
or, “I've no right to be bullied by you,” the 
speaker wishing to signify that you have no right 
to question him, and failing signally to express his 
meaning. 

I regret to notice a tendency towards the in- 
discriminate use of partially and ges I see 
people already running their heads against the 
well-sounding metaphysical terms normal and ab- 
normal. I know a gentleman who is reported to 
have said of a certain place that he thought it | 
unjustly descried ; and the same gentleman I have 
known systematically adopt, in a dinner invita- 
tion, the familiar mercantile conclusion, and re- 
quest you to dine “ and oblige yours truly.” 

But, above all, you will confer special benefit 
on the Queen's English, if you will knock out the 
vulgarism of assisting to mutton, and drive from 
among us the slovenly style which we are borrow- 
ing from Commercial America in the phrase to 
avail of : the restitution here of the pronoun ob- 

jective must be made at once, or the solecism 
will be established, if it be not so already. 

Finally, those of your readers conversant with 
courts of justice cannot have failed to remark the 
form in which the uneducated class of the com- 
munity take the concluding part of the usual oath, 
“ So help me God.” They almost invariably pro- 
nounce it, “So help my God.” 

On a recent occasion I saw a petition signed 
by three men sentenced for burglary ; after, as a | 
matter of course, accusing the jury of bias, and | 
the witnesses of perjury, they wound up with the | 
assertion of their innocence, and the attestation | 
thus pluralised from the original error: “ So help 
our Gods!” 

I mention this circumstance in order that those | 
at whose imperfections I have aimed above, may 
reflect how indifference to grammatic accuracy 
may lead to the grave sin of polytheism! | 

W. T. M. 


Hong Kong, 13 Dee. 1856. 


finor Aates. | 


Iron Slag : its Application to Commercial Pur- 
core trust it will be admitted I have proved 


ricks, tiles, pipes, and pottery can be made cheaper | 


and more durable from iron or clay slags than 
from any other material ; having neither drying 
nor burning to contend with, wherein lies all the 
difficulty to be yet overcome by the advocates of 
machinery versus handmaking by the common 
process. And is it not reasonable to conclude, 
that as iron ore is plentiful in the neighbourhood 
of London, it will soon be manufactured where 
the articles produced are required, whether coal 
be found in the neighbourhood or not ?—as the esti- 
mate for bricks alone for London is 200,000,000 
per annum, and it appears they are now supplied 
within a circuit of 100 miles. If the carriage, 
coals, and labour, attending the drying and burn- 
ing of bricks, &c., are saved by the use of iron 
slag, it will also enable the inhabitants of London 
to use their dust and ashes for disinfecting the 
greater part of their present sewage materials, or 
rather preventing infection taking place, by mix- 
ing and removing the same in a dry state before 
they are washed into the drains ; and it may also 
be applied to the contents of the sewers for disin- 
fecting instead of lime, being much cheaper and 
on the spot; and I should think with fur more 
benefit, particularly if used for agricultural pur- 


| poses, as all earths are found to be the best for 


disinfecting noxious materials. |W. G. Exziorr. 


Blisworth. 


Warrant for the Expenses of the Funerall of 
King Charles I. — 

“ By virtue of an Ordinance of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment of the One and twentieth daie of September 1645, 
these are to will and require you, Out of such Publique 
Revenue, as now is, or shall be in your hands, to pay 
unto Tho. Herbert and Anthony Mildmay 2001, and to 
Col" Harrison 3001, in all the Sum of Five Hundred 


| pounds, towards satisfaction of the Charges, and Expences 


of the King’s Funerail. And for soo doing this together 
with their Acquittances, for the Receipte thereof, shall be 
your Warrant, and Discharge; And also to the Auditor 
generall to allowe the same in your Accompts. Dated 
at the Committee of Lords and Commons for the Publique 
Revenue sitting at Westminster the fifth of February, 
1648, 
Tuo. Grey. 
Hen. MitpMAy. 
Joun TRENCHARD. 
Cor. HoLLANb, 
Hi. Epmonps. 

“To our verie Loving freind Thomas Fauconbridg. 
Esq., Receivor generall of the Publique Revenue.” 

[We are indebted to the courtesy of its possessor for 
permission to print the foregoing interesting document. } 


“ New Interest Men.” — Mr. Crofton Croker, in 
his Narratives Illustrative of the Contests in Ire- 
land in 1641 and 1690, gives the following parti- 
culars in a note, p. 125.: 

“ Many curious traditions are current in Ireland re- 
specting the manner in which Elizabethan and Crom- 
wellian grants have been obtained from their soldiers by 
the native Irish. An estate in the south of Ireland, at 
present worth a thousand a-year, was risked by a trooper 
to whose lot it fell, upon the turn up of a card, and is 
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now commonly called ‘the Trump Acres.’ And an adjoin- 
ing estate of nearly the same value was sold by his com- 
rade for ‘five jacobuses (five pounds) and a white horse.’ 
A singular story is also told of a considerable property 
having been purchased for a silver tobacco stopper and a 
broad sword. 
Apna. 
Marriage Custom.—During the performance of 
@ marriage some time ago, at Whalley in Lanca- 
shire, I was startled by the clerk saying, “ God 
speed them well.” This was at the end of the 
adjuration, “I require and charge you both,” &c. 
Perhaps your readers may know of other places 
where this old custom still lingers, CeRicus. 


“ Devil and Bag of Nails.” —It has generally 
been supposed this is a corruption of the sign of 


the “ Satyr and Bacchanals,” but in the trials of | 


Catlin, Patterson, and others, for conspiracy (Ie- 
markable Trials, vol. ii. p. 14., 1765), one of the 
witnesses describing the fellow’s haunts, says : 

“ He went into a public-house, the sign of the ‘ Devil 


and Bag of Nails,’ for so that Gentry called it among | 


themselves (though it was the Black Moor’s Head and 
Woolpack), by Buckingham Gate.” _- 


Poets’ Corner. 


Corruption of Judges.— From a broadside of 
1648, entitled The Names, Offices, and Rewards of 
Parliament Men, §c., among other curious matter 
I extract the following : — 

“ Serjeant Wilde, justiciarius itinerans, Anglicé, jour- 
neyman judge, had, after the hanging of Captaine Burlye, 
10002. out of the privy purse of Darby House; ’tis thought 
he afforded a great penniworth in his service, which an- 
other would not have done for 10,0002. And it is affirmed 
hee had 10002. more upon the acquittall of Major Rolfe; 
so it is all one to him whetber hee hangs or he hangs 
not.” 

Cr. Hopper. 


Heber : Cowper.—At 2™ §. iii. 135. are quoted 
Heber's lines : — 
“ No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung: 
Majestic silence!” 
Cowper had previously expressed the same 
idea : — 
“ Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 


No sound of hammer nor of saw was there, 
Ice upon ice,” &c.— Palace of Ice, 


Let me add from Milton : — 


*“ Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation.” — Par. Lost. 


J. W. Farrer. 


Opera first Mentioned. — 
“ From a MS. Diurnal of the Parliament, 1658, in the 
ssion of the descendant of Clement Walker, John 
alker Heneage, of Compton-house, I am able to shew 
that, besides Anthony Wood’s concert at Oxford, in the 
year 1658, ‘the opera’ was first mentioned. This docu- 
ment is singular : 


“Thursday, Feb. 5, 1658.— The Lords being ac- 
| quainted that, notwithstanding the Laws against stage- 
| plays and interludes, yet there are stage-plays, interludes, 
| and things of like nature, called Opera, acted, to the scan- 
| dal of Religion and the Government,— ordered a com- 
mittee.’ 
“I cannot make out the names of the Committee, 
except Lord Claypole.” — Bowles’s Life of Ken, i. 244. 


WORKMEN'S TERMS. 


Has any attempt ever been made to form a col- 
lection of workmen's terms? I do not mean a 
Technical Dictionary, by which is generally un- 
derstood those peculiar words used by the fol- 
lowers of particular arts, which most men of 
science are familiar with. I allude rather to such 
household words as the hard-handed workman 

| uses at the bench, the lathe, or the smithy, when 
describing to a brother workman some process in 
the handicraft in which they are both engaged. 

I do not know that any such Dictionary exists. 
I do know that it could not but be very useful to 
philologists and to antiquaries. 

As “N. & Q.” must, I suppose, by this time 
have made its way into every Mechanics’ Institute 
in the kingdom, will you allow me a small space 
to hint to some of the intelligent members of 
such institutes what good service they might ren- 
der by forwarding to “N. & Q.” a collection of 
the terms used by them in their various arts and 
callings? If they do so, and you, Mr. Eprror, find 
space for such contributions, I have no doubt 
many readers will be gratified, and that many of 
_— more learned correspondents will, on the one 

and, pick up much useful information which they 
would not otherwise obtain, and, on the other, be 
tempted in return to throw the light of their 
learning on the origin of many terms, to the great 
delight and instruction of those who use them. 

At all events, this hint will not occupy much 
space : so I hope you will find room for it, and let 
us see whether some good results may -~ *~ 


| Queries. 


COLONEL NICOLLS. 


Colonel Richard Nicolls commanded the expe- 
dition fitted out by the Duke of York in the year 
1664 for the capture of the province of New Ne- 
therlands from the Dutch. Upon the surrender 
of the province Colonel Nicolls administered the 
government for three years with singular ability 
and prudence. Graham, in his History of North 
America, says that, — 

“He was long remembered with respect and kindness by 
a people whom he had found hostile and divided; and 
whom, notwithstanding that he had been constrained to 
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deprive them of liberty and independence, he left friendly, 
united, and contented.” 

From the epitaph on the monument erected to 
the memory of Colonel Nicolls in Ampthill Church, 
Bedfordshire, it appears that he had been a groom 
of the bedchamber to the Duke of York, and had 
commanded a troop of horse in the rebellion ; and 
that he fell fighting bravely against the Dutch in 
a naval engagement in the year 1672, being 
pierced by a cannon ball while on board the ad- 
miral's 

In two letters written by Sir Edward Hyde to 
Sir Richard Brown, and which will be found in 
the fourth volume of Evelyn’s Diary and Corre- 
spondence, pp. 233. 235., he desires his services to 
Mr. Nicolls. The editor is at a loss to know who 
this Mr. Nicolls was: may he not have been the 
subsequent Governor of New York ? 

It would be exceedingly gratifying to obtain 
some farther particulars of this staunch royalist, 
and of his family and descendants. Perhaps some 
of the correspondents or readers of “N. & Q.” 
may be able to furnish the information desired. 

Henry 

New York, 


NUMISMATIC QUERY. 


Looking over a quantity of foreign silver to- 
day, I found two coins which I had not be- 
fore met with, and have never seen mentioned. 
They are both of the dollar size, slightly wider 
as to spread, and a shade thinner. The ob- 
verse of one has four small quadrilateral in- 
dented cantons, with raised characters: those at 
the top of the field reading 5 r *, to the left rer, 
to the right vir, and at the bottom 1809; the 
whole surrounded by a wreath. The reverse has 
only a shield charged with bars; the arms of Ar- 
ragon, surmounted by a coronet, and resting on a 
flower, without any inscription. The 5 Pp * evi- 
dently stand for five pesetas, equivalent to the 
duro, or dollar; and the piece has every appear- 
ance of a re-struck coin, probably issued by the 
Arragonese Junta whilst the intrusive Joseph 
occupied the throne of Spain. Had I met with 
this only, I should have rested satisfied with my 
own explanation ; but as regards the other piece, 
although bearing a strong general resemblance, I 
_ am completely at fault. The obverse reads at 

top 1821, to the left rr°, to the right v1, and at 
the bottom 30 sous. The reverse has a lozenge- 
shaped shield charged in the Ist and 4th quarters, 
the arms of Arragon in the 2nd and 3rd, with the 
castle of Castile: the flower has taken the place 
of the coronet, and the shield itself rests on a 
tablet or canton, inscribed satus rorutt. Sup- 

osing FR° to stand for Ferdinando, the sixth 
erdinand had been dead for more than sixty 
years in 1821. The sow forms no part of the 


Spanish coinage, and 30 sous are not one-third 

the value of a dollar. If some one among your 

many well-informed correspondents can throw any 

light on these very curious pieces, I shall feel 

much obliged. Joun J. A, Boass. 
Alverton Vean, Penzance, Feb. 13, 1857. 


Queries. 


Apolonia and Frangipani. — What is that ex- 
traordinary story of a certain Apolonia, wife of 
Count Frangipani? He was imprisoned in some 
castle in the Netherlands, and she effected his es- 
cape in a very remarkable manner about the year 
1511. I have but a shadowy remembrance of this 
glorious romance in real life, and should be so 
glad to find it in print somewhere. A.S 


On following the Mass.— The late Rev. J. A. 
Mason, in his review of Dr. Hook’s* sermon, 
Hear the Church, says: 

“It is not necessary that the language of the Mass 
should be in English for public edification. The priest is 
not addressing the people, but God; he is not performing 
an office that directly regards them, but Him to whom 
the sacrifice is offered; and if they join in the intention 
for which the sacrifice is offered, this is sufficient, and for 
this purpose any English prayer-book adapted to the 
sacrifice is even better than the Mass service translated : 
in fine, the language used in offering this sacrifice is pe- 
culiarly that of the officiator, and no one’s else; yet the 
Catholic church furnishes a translation of the Missal to all 
who desire it, and English Missals are in use in all our 
chapels. But I know many priests who, when they are 
not the celebrants, prefer any Catholic prayer-book to the 
Missal, as more consistent, and even more conducive to 
private devotion.” 

Will F.C. H. or some other of your Roman Ca- 
tholic contributors, oblige me by answering the 
following questions: 1. When was the Missal first 
translated into English for the use of the laity ? 
2. What is the date of the first English Prayer- 
Book containing devotions adapted to the sacri- 
fice? 3. How was the Mass followed by the 
laity before the Missal was translated for their 
use, or before Prayer-Books containing Devotions 
for Mass were written or compiled ? W.cC. 


Howell's “ Epistole Ho- Eliane.” — An eminent 
antiquary, still living, once told me that he had 
made large collections towards a new edition of 
this most interesting and valuable appendage to 
the history of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. ; 
but that he had made them over to a descendant 
of Howell for that purpose. 

Is that person living, and is the design still 
cherished ? If not, where are the papers? 

I have heard it broadly asserted that this work 
is factitious, and was composed by the author 
when in prison. 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” point out the 
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evidence on which an assertion apparently so | 
irreconcilable with the internal testimony of so 
many of the letters rests ? F. K. 
Bath. 
“ Last of the Mohicans,” a Tragedy. — Who is 


the author of The Last of the Mohicans, a tragedy 
in five acts? Published in 1842. X. 


“ The Reform Deformed.” — Who is the author 
of the following political piece, The Reform De- 
Sormed, or, the Fate of his Majesty's Good Ship 
the State, a tragedy in three acts, by Lord J. 
R——1, 8vo., London, 1831 ? X. 


John Lodge.—We shall be glad of any par- 
ticulars respecting John Lodge, Deputy-keeper of 
the Records in Birmingham Tower, Dublin. He 
was the author of The Peerage of Ireland, London 
and Dublin, 4 vols. 8vo., 1754. A new edition 
was published by Mervyn Archdall, A.M., in 
seven volumes 8vo. The MS. collections respect- 
ing Irish history were secured by the govern- 
ment, 500/. per ann. being granted to his widow. 
A transcript in sixteen folio volumes was sold at | 
Sir William Betham's sale for 1557. C. & R. | 


Ambrose Serle. —Can any of your correspon- | 
dents give us any information respecting Ambrose | 
Serle, author of Zhe Art of Writing, London, 
12mo., 1767, (another edition, London, 12mo., | 
1782) ? C. & R. | 


Meaning of “Two Turkeyses or London Drapers.” | 


— What does R. Cfarew], Esq., in his eulogy on | 
the English tongue in Camden's Remaines (edit. | 
1674, p. 57.), mean by “two Turkeyses or the 
London drapers” in the following passage ? — 

“TI come now to the last and sweetest point of the 
sweetness of our tongue, which shall appear the more | 
plainly, if, like two Turkeyses or the London Drapers,* we 
match it with our neighbours. The Italian is pleasant | 
. . . the French delicate . . . the Spanish majestical, but | 
fulsome,” &c. 

Marx Antony Lower. 


Lewes. 


Passage in Machin's “ Dumb Knight.” — In 
Machin’s Dumb Knight, Act III. Se. 1., is the 
following, to me unintelligible, passage : 

“Doth this lord Alphonso turn the orator to an ante- 
lope?” 

Is this a proverbial phrase ? DuNELMENSIS, 

Humphrey Booth of Dublin.—I shall feel 
greatly obliged to any of your Irish correspond- 
ents who can give me information respecting 
Humphrey Booth, Gent., who" was living in Ire- 
land (and as it is supposed in Dublin) in 1672. I 
It is singular that the words quoted b our corse- 

mdent in Italic are omitted in Carew’s Essay on the 
English Tongue, printed in 1728, 4to. — Ep.} 


wish chiefly to learn the name of his wife, and the 
date of his marriage and death, together with the 
names, &c., of his issue. His daughter Letitia 
married Nathaniel Gore of Artaman and Newtown 
Gore (according to Burke) in 1711, ancestor of 
the present Sir Robert Gore Booth. What pro- 
fession did he follow, or what office did he hold in 
that country ? J.B. 


“ Utere jure tuo,” &c.—I shall be obliged if 
you or a correspondent will kindly inform me who 
the poet is who is thus referred to in A Reply to 
the New Test of the Church of England's Loyalty, 
4to., Lond. 1687 ? 

“Thus says your Poet : 

* Utere jure tuo, sectamque Lutheri 
Ense, Rota, Ponto, furibus Cate ?] Igne neca,’” 
Also in what library is deposited a copy of A 
Reply to the Two Answers of the New Test of the 
Church of England's Loyalty, 4to., 1687 ? * 
Breuiotuecar. CueTuam. 


Cromwell Family.— The papers are quoting 
the following from the Ohio Statesman: 

“ The Cromwells still live — the line of Oliver in direct 
descent from the veritable Oliver that drove out the 
Rump Parliament, still lives! A part of the family live 
in Clay county, Indiana. They are farmers, rather above 
mediocrity in their vicinity ; intelligent, and in full pos- 
session of the family history, They still keep up the 
name of Oliver in every family. Oliver Cromwell V. now 
lies in the cemetery at Bowling Green. He died there an 
ae and venerated citizen of Clay county in 

SOV. 

Through whom can these be descended from the 
Protector? ‘Through the second son, who was in 
the army, and of whom so little is known? Or 
through some illegitimate son, taking his father’s 
name? As “N. & Q.” is heartily welcomed in 
America, we may hope that some Transatlantic 
antiquary will obtain what information he can 
from these Cromwells on this point. 

THRELKELD. 

Cambridge. 


Double Hexameter. — Can you inform me, Mr, 
Editor, who was the author of the following sin- 
gularly expressive double hexameter ? 

«Si Christum 
nihil est si cetera 


G. W. A.* 


Cambridge. 


Serjeant-Surgeons and Presidents of the College 
of Physicians. —I should be obliged by any of 
your correspondents telling me where I could 
find a list of the Serjeant-surgeons from the first 
appointment to the present time (the appointment 

[* This tract is in the British Museum, old catalogue, 
art. Test, Press-mark, T. 763, 40.] 
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is now held by Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. 
Keate); and also a list of the Presidents of the 
College of Physicians. It would be as well if the 
College of Physicians would do as the College of 
Surgeons does, print in their annual list a list of 
the Presidents. C. H. 


William Robinson, Architect, §c.—- Who was 
William Robinson, Secretary to H. M. Board of 
Works, and Clerk of the Works at Greenwich 
Hospital, 1746—1775? From Malcolm’s Londin. 
Rediv. ii. 442. I learn that he. was commissioned 
in 1767 to rebuild the west side of the Royal 
Exchange: he must therefore have been an archi- 
tect of some eminence. Is anything known of his 
family or other works ?* DuNELMENSIS. 


Becktushgee, or the makers of “ Becktash.” — 
The Becktashgee form a secret society in Turkey, 
numbering many thousands of Mahomedans in its 
ranks ; no Christian can partake of the mysteries 
of this brotherhood. One day during the summer 
of 1855, an English merchant captain, whilst walk- 
ing through the streets of a Turkish quarter of 
Stamboul, encountered an Osmanli who made 


use of various signs of Freemasonry (the English- 
man was a brother), some of which signs the cap- | 
tain understood, and some not. Neither party | 
could speak a single word of the other's language. | 
Query, For what purpose was this order insti- | 
tuted ? who was the founder? and what do the 
members profess? I put these Queries because | 
I never was able to obtain any information in | 


Turkey respecting a society which I have been 
given to understand exercises considerable in- 
fluence, both social and political, over the whole 
Turkish empire. W. 


The Prefix “ Pit.” — Within five miles of the | 
city of Dunfermline in Scotland, there are a great | 
many places whose names begin with Pit (written 
Pet and Peth in charters of the twelfth century). | 
I shall feel obliged to any of your readers who | 
will throw some light on the’ origin of this pre- | 
fix, and of the etymology of the names hentia, 
The following is ‘a list of the names alluded to, | 
viz.: Pittencrieff, Pitfirrane, Pitliver, Pitdinnie, | 
Pitconochie, Pitbauchlie, Pitcorthie, Pitreavie, | 
Pitscottie, and Pitatherie. Such a cluster of | 
names with the prefix Pit is nowhere else to be | 
found in Scotland. Do they refer to a Druidical 
origin ? E. H. 


Meaning of “ In." — There are a great many 
sa in Scotland long the prefix Zn, such as 
verness, Invergordon, Inverteil, Inverary, In- 
veresk, Inverkeithing, Inverleithen, &c. In an 


{* William Robinson died at his house in Scotland 
Yard, Oct. 7, 1775. ] 


I find Inversk is written down Infrex. Perhaps 
the other names in this list may have been ori- 
ginally also so written. I would feel particularly 
indebted to any of your readers to give me the 
meaning of this prefix Zn. T.S. 


The Sin of Gehazi.—In Donne’s Sermons 
(vol. i. 275, Alford,) there occurs the following: 

“Simon Magus gave the name to a Sin, and so did 
Gehazi, and Sodom did so.” 

To what sin did Gehazi give name? I have 
sought in vain in the various books of references 
within my reach. J. Eastwoop. 


Girtin the Artist. —Can any of your numerous 
City readers inform me whether he was a freeman 
of any of the City Companies? or whether his 
father, who was an extensive rope and cordage 
manufacturer in Southwark, was a member of any 
of those ancient guilds? The question is asked 
with reference to a memoir of this artist being in 
contemplation. Inquirer. 


Hollands, Geneva Gin. —Will some of the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.,” versed in the history 
of our social progress, tell us when the spirits 
known as Hollands and Geneva were first im- 
ported into this country? I presume they take 
their respective names from the places from which 
they were imported. I would ask, therefore, 
when are they first mentioned in our Statute 
Book, and for any early allusions to them among 
our old dramatic and satirical writers? Let me 
add, that before sending this Query, I have con- 
sulted Beckmann’s Znventions, Nares’s Glossary, 
&c., without finding any information on the sub- 
ject. Tom. 


Portraits of a Literary Trio.—T have a large 
oil painting, 5} feet by 43 feet, representing three 
individuals in literary consultation,—one evi- 
dently explaining some particular topic; another 
appears intently listening ; whilst the third is in 
the act of reaching down a volume, as if to refer 
and settle the point in question. The historic 
tradition respecting this picture (for it has been 


_ in one family the best part of a century) is, that 
| the three individuals are Pope, Addison, and 


Steele, and that they are compiling The Spec- 
tator. The likenesses of Pope and Addison have 
been recognised by many competent judges. The 
third person in the picture cannot be recognised 
as Steele, as it appears that of a man about fifteen 
ears younger than either of the other two ; whilst, 
in point of fact, Steele was I believe the elder by 
a year or so. It has been suggested by some that 
the third party bears a resemblance to Boling- 
broke ; by others, that it is Thomson the poet. 
The costume of the three is that of Queen Anne’s 
time, the period when they flourished. 
Can any of your intelligent readers give me any 
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information whether they have heard or read of 
such a work being in existence? If so, by whom 
it was painted ? 

It has been suggested that the painting is either | 
by Richardson, Kneller, or Dobson, artists who 
were in celebrity at that time. The writer in- 
clines to its being the work of the former, on 
account of the magnificent development of the | 
several heads, that artist being celebrated in that 
particular. Any item of information which any 
of your estcemed correspondents can furnish me 
with respecting either the subjects in this picture, 
or the artist, will be thankfully received. 

Tuomas Trmoruy. 


147. Castle Street, Reading. 


Anonymous Portraits.— A portrait collector 
would feel obliged to be informed for whom the 
portraits with the lines written underneath were 
intended ? there being no name of painter or en- 
graver, nor anything but the verses to indicate 
them. 

No. 1. is rather an old print bust on a pedestal, 
melancholy face, with the lines under, viz. : — 

“ Attack’d by Sickness, and to Pain a Prey, 
I keep my humour cheerful still and gay, 
With sour grimace and magisterial pride 
These canting Sots the Stoicks Pain defied, 
Yet fell beneath the burthen, when ‘twas try’d; 
None but myself did e’er that Pitch attain, 
To sport with Misery and jest in Pain.” 

No. 2. No names of engraver, &c. :— 

* Behould the man whose Wordes and Workes were one, 
Whose life and labours have few equals known ; 
Whose sacred Lays his Browes with Bayes have bound, 
And him his age’s Poet-laureate crown’d, 

When Envy scarce could hate whom all admir’d, 

Who lived beloved, and a Saint expir’d.” 

Signed in the original “ John Vicars.” 

No. 3. With IZ. WA. underneath the lines : 

“ This was for youth strength, mirth and wit, that time 
Most count their golden age; but ’twas not thine. 
Thine was the later yeares so much refin’d 
From youth’s dross, mirth and wit; as thy pure mind 
Thought (like the Angels) nothing but the praise 
Of thy Creator, in these last, best Dayes. 

Witnes this Booke (thy Emblem), which begins 

With love ; but endes with sighes and teares for Sins.” * 


M. (4.) 


“ Carrenare.”—W ill you, or one of your readers, 
have the kindness to explain the two lines in 
Chaucer, in one of which this word occurs ? — 

“ Go hoodlesse into the drie see, 
And come home by the Carrenare.” 

The lines are in col. i. p. 327. of the 1st volume 
of Chalmers’ edition of the English Poets. The 


{*-No. 3. is that of Dr. John Donne, engraved by 
Marshall, and prefixed to Donne’s Poems, edit. 1654, and 
robably to other editions. The lines are by Izaak 


alton. 


poem is there called “Chaucer's Dream,” but in 

some other editions it is called “ The Boke of the 

Duchesse.” We We Ee 
Somerset House. 


Bullman: Miner.—Can any one inform me if 
there are at present in England any descendants 
of one Bullman, who, being possessed of much 
mining land in Cornwall, rendered Edward III. 
efficient aid in his French wars. 

The monarch changed his loyal subject's name 
from Bullman to Miner, or Myner. 

I will be much obliged if any one will give me, 
or tell me, where I can get any account of him or 
his family. =p. 

Roman Measures. — In Il Vaticano of Pistolesi 
the measures are given thus, 201 3/4, 6 1/3, &c. ; 
the first whole numbers are Roman palms, but 
what are the others, and what is the meaning of 
the italic? The numbers cannot be “oncie,” 
because they are subdivisions of the foot, and not 
of the palm. ARCHITECTUS, 


“ Lorcha,” Meaning of. — What is the meaning 
and derivation of Lorcha. ‘The word has become 
familiar to us by the debates on the Chinese war 
arising out of the affair of the Lorcha —_. . 


Hengist and Horsa.— As many writers now 
assume that Hengist and Horsa ave lost their 
historical character, and can only be regarded as 
myths, may I ask where I can see this question 
fully treated ? and who was the first English writer 
who denied their historical existence? Scotus. 


fHlinor Queries with Answers. 


“ Ezckiel's Wheels.” —Can you give me any in- 
formation concerning the author of the following 
work ? 


“ Ezekiel’s Wheels: a Treatise concerning Divine Pro- 
vidence, very seasonable for all Ages, by Tho. Duresme, 
&c. London, printed by J. G. for Richard Royston, at 
the Angell in Ivie-lane, 1653.” 


I have looked in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
both authors and subjects, in vain. ‘The work is a 
very curious one, and replete with much — 


Cork. 


(Our correspondent is fortunate in possessing a work 
not to be found in the libraries of the Bodleian or the 
British Museum. A copy of it was knocked down to the 
late Mr. Pickering, at the sale of the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s 
library in 1849, bound with some other pieces by the 
same author. zekiel’s Wheels was the last production 
of that wise and good man, Dr. Thomas Morton, succes- 
sively Dean of Gloucester and Winchester, Bishop of 
Chester, Lichfield and Coventry, and Dursam. Izaak 
Walton, who emphatically styles him “ My friend,” has 
left us, in the second edition of his Life of Dr. Donne, the 
following beautiful sketch of his character: “God hath 
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been so good to his Church,” says Walton, “as to afford 
it in every age some such men to serve at his altar, as 
have been piously ambitious of doing good to mankind; 
a disposition that is so like to God himself, that it owes 
itself only to Him, who takes a pleasure to behold it in 
His creatures, These times [1658] He did bless with 
many such; some of which still live to be patterns of 
apostolical charity, and of more than human patience. I 
have said this, because I have occasion to mention one of 
them in my following discourse, namely, Dr. Morton, the 
most laborious and learned Bishop of Durham; one that 
God hath blessed with perfect intellectuals and a cheerful 
heart at the age of ninety-four years—and is yet living: 
—one, that in his days of plenty had so large a heart as 
to use his large revenues to the encouragement of learning 
and virtue, and is now — be it spoken with sorrow — re- 
duced to a narrow estate, which he embraces without 
repining; and still shews the beauty of his mind by so 
liberal a hand, as if this were an age in which ‘ to-mor- 
row were to care for itself.’ I have taken a pleasure in 
giving the reader a short but true character of this good 
man, my friend.” Bishop Morton died,on Sept. 22, 1659, 
in his ninety-fifth year, and the forty-fourth of his epis- 
copate. ] 


“ Erasmus Sarcerius.” — Waving lately picked 
up a rare old portrait of this Unitarian controver- 
sialist, with the above inscription on the label, I 
have endeavoured, in vain, to find out what Sar- 
cerius means. In the Nouvelle Biographie Gé- 
nérale, now publishing by Didot, he is named 
Erasmus Joannes, or Erasme de Jean, but the 
word “ Sarcerius” does not occur at all. In a 
note at the foot of the article reference is made to 
Simon's Histoire Critique des principaux Commen- 
tateurs du Nouveau Testament. Perhaps some cor- 
respondent who can consult this work or Moreri 
can solve my difficulty. LETHREDIENSIS. 

Our correspondent is in error. Erasmus Sarcerius was 
a Lutheran divine, born in 1501 at Annaberg, in Saxony, 
and studied at Leipzig and Wittenberg. He afterwards 
taught at Rostock and other places, and was subsequently 
court-preacher and superintendent at Nassau, offices 
which he filled until 1548. 
different works, among others Methodus in precipuos 
Scripture Divine Locos, Bas, 1538, which was translated 
by Rychard Taverner (London, by John Byddell, accord- 
ing to Lowndes), 1538. Taverner would never have 
translated the work of a reputed Arian or Socinian, and 
dedicate it to that orthodox “ Defender of the Faith,” 
Henry VIII. The Arian or Socinian was Janson, or 
Joannis Erasmus, who was expelled from the rectorship 
of the school of Antwerp for the religious tenets he held. 
Sarcer, or Sarcerius, was a family name in Saxony. Be- 
sides Erasmus, we find a schoolman named Reinerus 
Sarcerius, a Johann Sarcer, a moralist, and a Wilhelm 
Sarcerius, son of Erasmus, Protestant pastor of the Peter- 
Paul Church of Eisleben. Vide Zedler, Univers. Lex.} 


Sir Richard Stapledon.— Can any of your 
readers give me any information respecting Sir 
Richard Stapledon, in connexion with Cripple- 
gate, London? There is a monument to his 
memory in Exeter Cathedral. I do not find him 
mentioned in Stow’s Survey. J. M. 

(Sir Richard Stapledon was beheaded with his brother 
Walter, Bishop of EExetes, at the general rising of the 


He was the author of twenty | 


Londoners in favour of Queen Isabella and Mortimer in 
the last year of the reign of the unfortunate Edward II. 
Godwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops, edit. 1601, p. 330., 
informs us, “That Edward II., on making a journey to 
Bristol, committed the government of the City of London 
to the Bishop of Exeter. When the queen approached 
near unto the City with her power, the bishop required 
the mayor to send unto him the keys of the gates. The 
Commons (who favoured the queen’s party) perceiving 
the bishop purposed to withstand her, set upon him vio- 
lently, drew him into Cheapside, and beheaded him there, 
with Sir Richard Stapledon, a knight, his brother. Their 
bodies were at first buried in sand at the Bishop’s house 
without Temple Bar; but subsequently they were con- 
veyed to Exeter with all funereal pomp. The bishop licth 
buried upon the north side of the high altar, in a fair 
tomb of freestone, and his brother lieth over against him 
in the north wall of the north isle. This murder was 
committed Oct. 15, 1326.”] 


Handel's Organ at the Foundling. — An inscrip- 
tion in the girls’ dining-room at the Foundling 
Hospital records that the great Handel, besides 
other princely benefactions, presented an organ 
for the chapel. I have heard that Handel had an 
organ built for him at great cost and care, the 
builder setting aside, for many years, all his most 
successful pipes, to be used in its construction. 
Was this the one he presented to the Foundling, 
and where is it now? About two years ago an 
advertisement appeared in some of the daily 
pepers, announcing that the organ then at the 
‘oundling was to be sold for 100/. Was this the 
instrument which Handel presented, and on which 
he had so frequently performed? I cannot think 
that, in these days, any public body could part 
with so invaluable a treasure. Sus-Bourpun. 

[ The organ removed from the chapel to make room for 
the new instrument erected therein during the autumn of 
last year was not Handel's organ. The latter is still in 
existence, and in the possession of an officer of the insti- 
tution, to whom it was given by the governors. These 
gentlemen some time ago ordered the manuscript corre- 
spondence and other papers belonging to the charity to be 
burnt, and it so happened that all H indel’s letters formed 
part of the holocaust. ] 


John Bunyan's Cabinet.—In whose possession is 
John Bunyan’s “cabinet” at the present time ? 
One Life states that the Rev. Mr. 5 ukes of Bun- 
yan Chapel has it; but, if true, where is the 
chapel ? W. H. Nicnoxs, 

63. King William Street. 


(“In the same vestry in which is the chair that Bunyan 
used, is also a curious inlaid cabinet, small, and highly 
finished. It descended from Bunyan to a lady, Madame 
Bithray, who lived to an advanced age; from her to the 
Rev. Mr. Voley, of whose widow it was purchased to 
ornament the vestry of Bunyan’s meeting-house at Bed- 
ford.” A neat cut of the cabinet accompanies the above 
note in Offor’s Memoir of Bunyan, prefixed to the only 
complete edition of his Works, published by Blackie, 
Glasgow. Mr. John Jukes, the present pastor of Bunyan’s 
meeting-house at Bedford, feels much pleasure in grati- 
fying any inquirer with a sight of this relic of the de- 
lightful Dreamer. An engraving of it is also given in 
Routledge’s new cheap edition of the Pilgrim's Progress. | 
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J. George Holman. —Was the Joseph Geo. 
Holman, author of a drama called the Gazette 
Extraordinary, produced in April, 1811, the cele- 
brated actor of that name? ‘The latter was co- 
temporary, I believe, with Garrick, and I wish to 
learn, if possible, the date of his leavingsEngland 
for America, where, I believe, he deceased. 

Epwarp T. Lowns. 

{ Mr. Joseph George Holman, the celebrated actor, was 
a student of Queen’s College, Oxford ; his friends in- 
tended him for the Church, but it does not appear that 
he took orders, although he received academical honours 
even after joining the theatrical corps. We cannot dis- 
cover when he left England for America, but it was pro- 
bably soon after the death of his wife, in 1810. He 
returned to London in 1812, to engage performers for his 
theatre at Charlestown. He died at Rockaway, a bathing- 
place in Long Island, Aug. 24, 1817. The Gazette Ex- 
traordinary seems to have been his last production. See 
Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1817, p. 369.] 


Henry VIII.—The body of Henry VIII. was 
laid out in state in Whitehall Palace. Did the 
king die in that palace, or where ? 

W. G. Bracke. 

Glasgow. 

[ There can be no doubt that Henry died at Whitehall. 
Stow, in his Chronicle (p. 593.), says: “Hee deceased at 
Westminster on the eyght and twentieth daie of Januarie, 
being Frydaie, in the yeere of Christ 1547, beginning the 
yeere at Christmasse, but after the account of the Charch 
of England in an, 1546, when he had reigned 37 yeeres, 
nine moneths, and odde dayes, and was buryed at Wind- 
sore with great solemnitie.”] 


Moap-eyed. — Surely there is an error in the 
subjoined passage from The Muses’ Looking Glass, 
Act IV. Se. 1.: 

“ What mole dressed me to-day? O patience. 

Who would be troubled with these moap-eyed cham- 

bermaids?” 

Should we not read mole or mote-eyed ? 

DuNELMENSIS. 

{ More-ryep, says Dr. Johnson, is blind with one eye, 
on the authority of Ainsworth. Dr. Todd adds, “It means 
rather short-sighted, purblind, ziwy;” and quotes Bishop 
Bramhall for the use of the word.) 


Lines on Sir Edward Villers. —Sir Edward 
Villers, or Villiers, Knight, Lord President of 
Munster anno 1622, died 1626. On a stone in the 
south wall of the ancient church of Youghall, in 
the co. Cork, there is an inscription being partly 
covered by a wall, with these lines: 

«—___——, Lord President of Munster, a.p. 16—. 

“ Munster may curse the time that Villers came, 

To make us worse, by leaving such a name 

Of noble parts, as none can imitate 

But those whose hearts are married to the State; 
But if they press to imitate his fame, 

Munster may bless the time that Villers came.” 


Two of the daughters of the Earl of Grandison, 
the Ladies Anne and Katherine Villers, and his 
son, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Leid Villers, who died in 


Dee. 1739, are likewise interred in this church, 
where is an inscription to their memory near the 
communion table. Can any one versed in the his- 
tory of this Sir Edward Villers, Lord Primate of 
Munster, explain the above lines ? M. (4.) 

[It seems doubtful whether these lines, which are as 
much an epigram as an epitaph, formed any part of the 
original inscription, as “they are in a kind of running 
hand, and most probably written at an after period by one 
of the Irish party,” as stated in The Hand- Book Sor 
Youghal, 8vo, 1852, p. v.] 


Replies. 
NEWTONIANA. 
(2 §, ii. p. 141.) 

It may be-+ interesting to Proressor De 
Morgan and others, to publish the following in 
“¥. & 

Without entering into the descents of the 
baronetted Newtons, suffice it to mention there 
were three Sir John Newtons : — 

1. The first (the last of the Cradocks) died in 
1661 at Barr’s Court, Gloucester; is buried in 
Bristol Cathedral. 

2. 1699, died at Barr's Court, and is buried at 
Bitton. 

3. 1734, buried at Hador, Lincoln ; he died in 
his own house in Soho Square, which he had oc- 
cupied from 1693 to his death. 

Very near to Barr's Court is a house called 
Grimsbury, formerly occupied by Woodwards. 
By marriage with Still of the Bury, in an adjoin- 
ing parish, Pearsalls of Willsbridge, near Barr's 
Court, were connected with the Woodwards and 
Newtons. Descendants of Pearsall were my pa- 
rishioners at Bitton, and they possessed a very 
curious miniature likeness of Sir Isaac Newton, 
turned in oak,— it was like a medal. The tradi- 
tion in the family was, that it was a present from 
Sir Isaac to his cousin Sir John at Barr's Court, 
and had passed to Pearsall from the Woodwards, 
Newton Woodward being a brother-in-law, as 
this table will show : — 

2nd Sir John Newton of=Mary Eyre. 
Barr's Court,“ Thrice 


Burgess,” ob. 1699: 
co-heir to Sir Isaac. 


Francis Wood-=Dorothy Newton, 


ward of Grims-| youngest of 13 John Stillof the 
bury, ob. 1730. dafttghters, ob. Bury, grandson 
1712. of Bishop Still = 


John Pearsall=Phili 
of  Wills-| Stil 


Newton Woodward 
Grimsbury, ob. 1775. | Still. 


V 


j 
Issue. Richard Pear-=Elizabeth 
sall. | Lucas. 


Robert Lucss Pearsall, late of Willsbridge= 
and. Wartensee, ob. 1856. 
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The Pearsalls also have portraits of Newton 
Woodward and his wife Frances, and also a por- 
trait of Sir John Newton, the 2nd baronet, four 
shovel-shaped salt-spoons with Newton's crest, 
and a silver snuff-box adorned with agate, once 
Sir John’s. 

The tradition in the family was, that while Sir 
Isaac was an unimportant person, he was ignored 
by Newtons of Barr's Court; but when he be- 


came so celebrated, then they acknowledged him | 


as a kinsman, and tried to establish a friendly in- 
tercourse ; and that the miniature and other pre- 
sents passed from one family to the other. 

The third Sir John Newton only occasionally 
visited Barr's Court: his usual residence was “ at 
his house in Soho Square,” “a corner house,” 
“near St. Ann’s,” from 169% to his death 1734. 

I have many letters addressed to him there, 
nearly through all these years.* 

The second Sir John was “thrice burgess in 
Parliament.” 


In the first volume of the Topographer and | 


Genealogist (p. 339.), in a paper on the family of 
Babington, Sir John Newton, Bart., who married 
Mary Eyre, is styled “ co-heir to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Knt.,” by adoption Newton-Cradock of Barr's 
Court, Gloucester. 

In the 42nd volume of the Gents. Mag., year 
1772, (p. 520.) is given a pedigree of Sir Isaac 
Newton, from a copy supplied by Mr. Le Neve, 
Norroy, from a copy in Sir Isaac’s own hand- 
writing. The contributor to the Gents., “‘ D. H.,” 
says that the particulars he sends (which are 
many and interesting) were collected by Dr. 
Stukeley. The descent of Sir Isaac and Sir John 
(the 2nd bart.) from a common parent is clearly 
set forth. Though full of interest, the article 
seems to be too long to copy into the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” and is scarcely necessary, it being of 
such easy reference. 

Query. Prorressor De Moraay, in his com- 
munication referred to above, speaks of a collec- 
tion of Newton Papers bought by the late Mr. 
Rodd, 1847. Many of those papers have passed 
into my hands; but there were very many more: 
and it would be well to ascertain, through “ N. & 
Q.,” the whereabouts or habitat of any others of 
that immense collection : they related to Lincoln- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, &c. 

I recognised some of them in a recent sale 
Catalogue. Surely there can be no objection to 
its being known in whose safe keeping they are 
likely to be preserved. . T. EvuacomsBe. 


Clyst St. George. 


* It was probably the present No, 26. 
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JOURNAL OF A WILTSHIRE CURATE. 
S. iii. 109.) 

Having, when the statement that Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield was founded on the “ Journal 
of a Wiltshire Curate” appeared in Chambers, 
taken some little trouble to look into the case, [ 
am enabled to reply to Jarutzperc’s Query. 
The Vicar of Wakefield was published March 27, 
1766, in 2 vols. 12mo., price 5s. (See Cunning- 
ham’s edition of Goldsmith, i. 292.) A long pas- 
sage from it, entitled “A Family Picture,” is 
quoted in the London Magazine for April, 1766 
(p 196.). The title appears in the Monthly 

atalogue of Books in the same magazine for 
October, 1766 (p. 552.), and “The Journal of a 
Wiltshire Curate ” will be found in the December 
(1766) No. of the same magazine. How the date 
1764 came to be added I know not, but as there 
can be little doubt, I think, that Dec. 1766 was 
the date of its publication, it is obvious that the 
“ Wiltshire Curate” was an imitation of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and cannot claim the credit of 
having furnished Goldsmith with a hint for his 
world-renowned story. 


“ The Journal of a Wiltshire Curate. 


“Monday — Received ten pounds from my rector, Dr. 
Snarl, being one half year’s salary, — obliged to wait a 
long time before my admittance to the doctor, and even 
when admitted, was never once asked to sit down or re- 
fresh myself, though I had walked eleven miles — Item, 
the Dr. hinted that he could have the curacy filled up for 


| fifteen pounds a year. 


“ Tuesday, — Paid nine pounds to seven different people, 
but could not buy the second-hand pair of black breeches 
offered me as a great bargain by Cabbage the taylor, my 
wife wanting a petticoat above all things, and neither 
Betsey nor Polly having a shoe to go to church. 

“ Wednesday, — My wife bought a petticoat for her- 
self, and shoes for her two daughters, but unluckily in 
coming home, dropped half a guinea through a hole, 
which she had never before perceived in her pocket, and 
reduced all our cash in the world to half a crown. — Item, 
chid my poor woman for being afilicted at the misfortune, 
a tenderly advised her to depend upon the goodness of 


“ Thursday — Received a note from the alehouse at 
the top of the hill, informing me that a gentleman begged 
to speak to me on pressing business; went and found it 
was an unfortunate member of a strolling company of 
players, who was pledged for seven-pence halfpenny; ina 
struggle what to do — the baker, though we had paid him 
but on Tuesday, quarrelled with us, to avoid giving any 
credit in future, and George Greasy the butcher sent us 
word that he heard it whispered how the rector intended 
to take a curate, who would do the parish duty at an in- 
ferior price, and therefore, though he would do any thing 
to serve me, advised me to deal with Peter Paunch, at 
the upper end of the town; mortifying reflections these! 
— But a want of humanity is in my opinion a want of 
justice —the Father of the universe lends his blessings to 
us, with a view that we should relieve a brother in dis- 
tress, and we consequently do no more than pay a debt, 
when we perform an act of benevolence ; paid the stranger’s 
reckoning out of the shilling in my pocket, and gave him 
the remainder of the money, to prosecute his journey. 


& 
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“Friday — A very scanty dinner, and pretended there- 
fore to be ill, that by avoiding to eat I might leave some- 
thing like enough for my poor wife and the children. —— I 
told my wife what I had done with the shilling; the ex- 
cellent creature instead of blaming me for the action, 
blessed the goodness of my heart, and burst into tears. 
Mem. never to contradict her as long as I live —— 
for the mind that can argue like her’s, though it may 
deviate from the more rigid sentiments of prudence, is 
even amiable for its indiscretion, and in every lapse from 
the severity of economy, performs an act of virtue, supe- 
rior to the value of a kingdom. 

“Saturday — Wrote a sermon, which on Sunday I 
preached at four different parish churches, and came home 
excessively weary, and excessively hungry; no more 
money than two-pence halfpenny in the house; but see 
the goodness of God! the strolling player whom I had 
relieved was a man of fortune, who accidentally heard 
that I was as humane as I was indigent, and from.a 
generous eccentricity of temper, wanted to do me an 
essential piece of service: I had not been an hour at home 
when he came in, and declaring himself my friend, put a 
fifty pound note into my hand, and the next day pre- 
sented me with a living of three hundred pounds a year.” 

Since the foregoing was in type my attention 
has been called to the fact that the Leaves from 
the Journal of a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire is re- 
printed in The Gem (Nelson, Edinburgh, 1849), 
where it commences “ Dec. 15, 1764,” and ends 
“ Jan. 16, 1765.” The first page contains the ful- 
lowing : 

“ Note by the Author. — Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared in London about 1772. This fact is mentioned, 
because it may be that that accomplished writer took the 
idea of his excellent work from the fragment of the 
Journal of a Vicar in Wiltshire, which had been pub- 
lished in the British Magazine in 1766.” 

At the end of the Journal in The Gem is the 
following : 

“ Nore. — To another translation of this tale, published 
with several others, the translator has appended the fol- 
lowing fragment, which he found in the Boston Chronicle 
of 1766, reprinted from the British Magazine, which is 
mentioned in the Introductory note.” 

Then follows the extract which I have already 
given. 

In consequence of this information farther 
search has been made into this literary question. 
The result is the ascertaining that the Vicar of 

Wakefield, published in March, 1766, is made 
known to the public in the April Number of the 
British Magazine of 1766, pp. 177, &c., and en- 
titled “ The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. Sup- 
posed to be written by Himself.” A digest of the 
work is given, followed by a quotation from the 
history of “ A Philosophical Vagabond,” which is 
continued in the May number. 

In the December number of the British Maga- 
zine, 1766, pp. 623-4., is the “Journal of the 
Wiltshire Curate,” without any editorial note or 
comment. 

The question may now arise whether the 
“Journal of a Wiltshire Curate” was or was not 
the production of Oliver Goldsmith, more espe- 


cially as it is well known he was a contributor to 
the British Magazine, the principal editor of which 
was Dr. Smollett. Neither Percy nor Malone, 
nor Forster nor Cunningham, have stated the titles 
of the articles contributed by Goldsmith, so that 
after all the “Journal of a Wiltshire Curate” may 
be his production, perhaps the germ of his Vicar 
of Wakefield, but not published till after that 
work. In vol. i. p. 425. of the British Magazine 
is an anonymous article, “The History of Miss 
Stanton,” which Prior attributes to Oliver Gold- 
smith. I may farther add “The Journal of the 
Wiltshire Curate” also appeared in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine of Jan. 1767, p. 27. 

J. Tuoms. 


GENERAL COUNCILS. 
(2™ §. iii. 69.) 

Hernert will doubtless find the number of 
General Councils stated differently by different 
authors, according as they belong to the Anglican, 
Greek, or Roman Communion, — each of these 
Churches recognising a different number of 
General Councils. 

The Anglican Church, in common with the an- 
cient Universal Church, acknowledges but six 
ecumenical councils, viz. : — 


AD. 

i. Nice - - - 825 

ii. Constantinople, i. - - - 381 
iii. Ephesus - - - - 431 
iv. Chalcedon - - 451 
v. Constantinople, ii. - - - 553 
vi. Constantinople, iii, - - - 680 


“ These,” says Mr. Palmer (Treatise on the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 141.) “are the only synods which the Universal 
Church has ever received and approved as cecumenical.” 

The Greek Church reckons eight General 
Councils : — 


A.D. 
vii. Nice, ii. - - - - 787 
viii. Constantinople, iv. - - - 869 


The Roman Church terms the first Council of 
Lateran an ecumenical council, and acknow- 
ledges on the whole twenty General Councils: in 
addition to those above, they are as follows: — 


ix. Lateran, i. 
x. Lateran, ii. 
xi. Lateran, iii. 
xii. Lateran, iv. 
xiii. Lyons, i. - 
xiv. Lyons, ii. - 
xv. Vienne - 
xvi. Constance 
xvii. Basle - 
xviii. Florence - 
xix. Lateran, v. 
xx. Trent - - 


With regard to the authority of these Councils, 
I conclude they rest for authority on that of the 
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Churches by which they are acknowledged. The 
first six being acknowledged as cecumenical by 
the Universal Church rest therefore on it for 
their authority, and are alone properly styled 
ecumenical. The 7th and 8th rest on the joint 
authority of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

The remainder, from the 9th to the 20th inclu- 
sive, being acknowledged as General by the 


Roman Church alone, rest on it solely for their | 
If, in any of the above remarks, I | 


authority. 
have erred, I shall be glad of correction or addi- 
tional information from any of your numerous 
correspondents. Atrrep T. Lez. 
Elson, Gosport. 
The following is a correct list of the General or 
(Ecumenical Councils of the Church : 


i. Nice, i. - 825 
ii. Constantinople, i. - - 381 
iii. Ephesus - - - - 431 
iv. Chalcedon - - - 451 
v. Constantinople, ii. - - 553 
vi. Constantinople, iii. - - - 680 
vii. Nice, ii. - - - - 787 
viii. Constantinople, iv. - “ - 869 
ix. Lateran,i. - - - - 1123 
x. Lateran, ii. - - - - 1189 
xi. Lateran, iii. - - - - 1179 
xii. Lateran, iv. - - - - 1215 
xiii. Lyons, i. - . - - 1245 
xiv. Lyons,ii, + - - - 1274 
xv. Vienne - - 1811 
xvi. Constance - - - 1414—1418 
xvii. Florence - - ~ 1438—1439 
xviii. Trent - - - 1545—1563 
F. C. H. 


[We are also indebted to G. K. Hotmes for “The 
Order of the Councils according to Pantaleon,” extracted 
from The Staffe of Christian Faith, &c., 1577, a curious 
article, but which, we regret, is too long for our pages. } 


LEANING TOWERS AND CROOKED SPIRES. 
(2™ S. iii. 18.) 


The steeple of the cathedral of Glasgow has an 
inclination commencing at the highest battlement, 
eg thirty to forty feet from its top. I think, 

rom careful observation, the inclination is towards 
the south-west, though some will have it to be a 
little different. The optical illusion from the 
as clouds gives rise to a variety of opinions. 

he steeple is 225 feet in height, all of stone. In 
1756 it was struck by lightning, and so much 
damaged as thought not to be capable of repair 
without taking down the greatest part of it. A 
committee of wiseacres proposed that cannon should 
be planted on the neighbouring height (now the 
necropolis) and the whole steeple demolished. A 
most ingenious mason, Mungo Naismith (partly, I 


suppose, for the honour of his namesake St. Mungo, 


the founder), undertook to erect scaffolding, and 
in a short time accomplished the repair most tho- 
| roughly. It is probable that the inclination may 
| be dated from the period of the accident. Mungo 
| gained other laurels in masonry, having built St. 
| Andrew’s church (on the model of St. Martin's 
| church, in London), with the celebrated flat arch 
of its noble portico, which at the time was ex- 
ted would come tumbling down about his ears. 
To this day it is as sound and magnificent as when 
_ he erected it 100 years ago. 
| It may be mentioned as curious, that in ascend- 
| ing the pathway (instead of a stair) leading to the 
| top of the leaning tower at Pisa, from the great 
_ inclination of the tower the sensation is always as 
| if you would fall over to one side. According to 
what was told me on the spot, the first six storeys 
of it were built, and from the subsidence of the 
foundation (the ground apparently being very 
marshy * in that district) were allowed to re- 
main in that unfinished state for 200 years, after 
which the two highest storeys were added, and by 
an attentive survey it will be seen that the two 
last have been erected so far to counterbalance or 
compensate the inclination; it is wonderful how 
the tower endures so stable. Those towers or stalks 
at Bologna are certainly singular for their droop- 
ing appearance, but possess nothing of the archi- 
tectural elegance and philosophical interest (as 
attached to the name of Galileo) of the Campanile 
at Pisa. We could show here to strangers a few 
similar leaning brick stalks, not less to be admired 
than those at Bologna, and one of an opposite 
quality in being quite perpendicular (a style more 
to be cherished) 450 feet high from its en 


Glasgow. 


I have a great respect for Mr. Ferrey’s know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical architecture, and entirely 
concur with him in opinion as to the probable 
causes of the distortion of the spire of Chesterfield 
church, and no doubt of many other erections 
which diverge from the perpendicular. 

But I am puzzled, probably from my own stu- 
pidity, in reading the last sentence of his note. 
He says: 

“ Regarding the entasis in spires, it would be an in- 
teresting subject for further examination than has yet 
been made; many appear to hollow inwards as described 
by Mr. Buckton. But there are also a great number 
which haye considerable entasis; few, I believe, are quite 
straight on the sides; much of the beauty which is re- 
markable in our best examples owe it to the skilful 


* From the damp unwholesome nature of the country 
may have arisen the old adage — 
“Pisa pesa a chi posa,” 
which may be Englished — 
* Pisa sits ill 


Upon him who sits still.” 
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manner in which the outline is defined by one or other of | 
these methods.” 
I am obtuse enough not to be able to discover 
in Mr. Ferrey’s Note any method to which he al- 
ludes as ensuring the erection of a perpendicular 
and beautiful spire. 
Perhaps either he or some other correspondent | 

will have the goodness to enlighten my mind in 
case I should incline to build a beautifu _ 


A RAILWAY QUERY. 
S. iii. 111.) 

Our practical engineers have not made an 
allowance for the element in question in their cal- 
culation of the working powers required for rail- 
ways whose direction is north and south, nor have 
any of our railway companies ever detected the 
operation of this element to any extent. These 
companies run their trains to and fro without con- 
sidering the motion of the earth, unless a landslip 
chance to touch their line of rail. 

G. J.C. D. ean calculate how many hundreds of 
miles in an hour the surface of the earth moves 
from east to west in the latitude of Blackheath ; 
the rapid rate at which he is continually carried 
through space by the rotation of the earth on its 
axis is frightful to contemplate. 

If G. J. C. D. in an attempt to stand upright on 
Blackheath, with his face turned towards the 
south, find himself instantly tripped up and thrown 
violently down upon his right side, * might as- 
cribe the effect to the element in question ; and if 
in an endeavour to rise from the ground with his 
face towards the north, he find himself prostrated 
on his left side, his view, however limited, would 
be in some degree confirmed. Again, if he at- 
tempt to stand facing the west, and fall acci- 
dentally, or if in an endeavour to see the sun rise 
he rise only to fall upon his back, he may reason- 
ably conclude that the element has something in 
it. 

If, however, after carefully repeated experi- 
ments, G. J.C. D. find that he can keep upon his 
feet at all hours without any involuntary inclina- 
tion towards the west, he may, perhaps, arrive at 
the conclusion that the surface of the earth moving | 
from west to east carries with it G. J.C. D., 
railways, and railway trains, without disturbing to 
any extent his or their equilibrium. J. L. C. 

Aldermanbury. 


“ Practical engineers,” in their calculation of 
the working powers required for railway travel- 
ling, have made no “ aeuene for lateral pres- 
sure, acting as a retarding force, on a railway 
train travelling in a due north or south direction.” 


Because they do not believe in the existence of 


any such element in the case in question; basing 


_ their opinion on the generally received axiom that 


two bodies may move in the same direction, while 
each moves in a different direction, without the 
action of the one interfering in any way with that 


| of the other ; an apparent solecism, or rather pa- 


radox, to those who take but a superficial view of 
the question. 

Granting the hypothesis of the querist, that “at 
the point of arrival the railway is found to have 
diverged upwards of twelve miles from the ap- 
parent rectilinear path,” “ practical engineers" 
assume, notwithstanding, that the journey has been 
performed at precisely the same rate of speed as if 
the earth had been at rest. 

The railway, on the arrival of the train at the 
terminus, has described the vertical angle of an 
isosceles triangle, without, it is scarcely necessary 
to observe, having changed its original position on 
the surface of the earth; the bearings of its ex- 
tremes, and their angle of position with surround- 
ing stationary objects, being always the same. 

In conclusion, may it not be appositely re- 
marked, that if the theory of G. J.C. D. be tenable, 
a railway train starting due south from the pole 
on a journey to the equator, would, long ere it 
reached its destination, be overthrown and preci- 
pitated across the rails by the excessive “lateral 
pressure ” it would encounter on the rapidly re- 
volving point at which it had arrived. C. A. 

Queen’s Road, Guernsey. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Anti-Cromwellian Song iii, 15.58.) — A 
friend of mine, in passing through an unfre- 
quented street in London about thirty years ago, 
was surprised to hear the following piece of a 
song by a little girl : 

“ Hey diddle diddle, T heard a bird sing, 
The Parliament Captain is going to be King.” 
T. C. 


Durham. 


“ London, sad London” (2™ §. iii. 108.) — 
Your correspondent B. W. may be glad to know 


| that the lines he has furnished are printed in the 


collection of Rump Songs, 8vo. Lond. 1662, p. 86. 
W. D. Macray. 


Dr. Guillotin not the Inventor of the celebrated 
Machine (1* S. xii. 319.) — May I be permitted 
to call Mr. Bares’ attention to the following 
notice of Dr. Guillotin, and of the invention which 
bears his name. It appeared in Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, under date of Feb. 4, 1857 : 

“ A dealer in old iron and other cast-away articles, re- 
siding at Lyons, found two days ago amongst a lot of 
miscellaneous matters sold to him, a small copper case 
containing two autograph letters from Dr. Guillotin to 
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Robespierre, dated Lyons, Jan. 7, 1792, detailing the ad- 
vantages, promptitude, and absence of pain in the punish- 
ment of death effected by the guillotine, which he had 
just invented. In one of these letters he requests him to 


ask Danton to send in a favourable report to the Legis- | 


lative Assembly, and to speak himself in favour of the 
invention. The second letter is one of thanks to Robes- 


pierre, for having supported his application to the As- 


sembly. It bears the date of March 27, 1792, exactly one 
week having elapsed since the guillotine had been 
adopted as an instrument of death, and thanks voted tu the 
inventor. 

“The general opinion that Dr. Guillotin was one of the 
first victims of the terrible instrument is an error, as he 
died a natural death on May 26, 1814, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

“ The two letters in question, and the copper case, were 
immediately purchased from the dealer for fifteen francs.” 

Winturopr. 

Malta. 


Gigantic Apricot Tree (2™ 8. iii. 125.) — Will 
R. H. be so kind as to state what is the soil, and 
also the subsoil, of the garden in which this tree 

ows; and the sort, Breda or Moor Park, and if 

e can, the age of it. A. Horr Wuire. 


* Comme Tesprit vient aux filles” (2™ S. iii. 
110.) — Your correspondent, Henry T. Ruivey, 
will find the story “Comment lesprit vient aux 
filles” among the Contes par M. de la Fontaine: 
like most of that writer’s stories, it is not an over 
decent one. F.B 


“ God save the King” (2™ S. iii. 137.) — Mr. 
Wa. Cuappett discredits my statement that John 
Bull made this melody, upon the grounds that the 
MS. of Bull has been tampered with and changed ; 
that the tune of Bull is in A minor; and that the 
sharps to form the major have been interpolated ; 
and that, in fact, the tune is not in the volume. 
I request the readers of “N. & Q.” to suspend 
their judgment in this matter for a week or so, 
until a few lines from me admit or contradict this 
statement. H. J. Gauntcett, 

Powys Place. 


“ Rame” and “ Ramscomb” (2™ §. iii. 111.) — 
Surely the Rame, or Ram, must have been an 
engine of war, as Aries; and 2 Mace. xii. 15., 
“without any rams, or engines of war.” As to 
comb, it is a hollow or depth; and joined with 
Ram, as Ramscomb, may be the hollow in which 
the engine was deposited. In Dryden's Virgil we 

ve, — 


“abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruin, lest the fabric fall.” 
The word comb, in honey-comb, has the same 
meaning. 


Vauxhall (2 §. iii. 120.) —In your “ Notices 
to Correspondents,” I perceive you ascribe the 
name Vauxhall to a corruption of Fulke’s Hall, 


and refer to a very competent authority, Cun- 
ningham, whose Hand-book of London 1 am not 
at present able to consult for his arguments in 
support of this conjecture. Taking Lysons for 
| my guide (Environs of London, vol. i. part t. 
. 234.), I had always inferred the name to be 
orrowed from a family named Vaux, who, in 
| 1615, owned the Spring Gardens, Vauxhall. A 
daughter of this family of Vaux was the wife of 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Joun Booker. 


Brittox, a Street in Devizes (2™ §. ii. 431.) — 
This is probably a corruption of Prideaux, the 
provincial pronunciation of which is Priddux ; in- 
deed to pronounce it otherwise in Devonshire and 
the neighbouring counties would, by most people, 
be considered somewhat affected. ‘The word ma 
have come thus : Prideauzx, Pridux, Priddux, Brid. 
dux, Brittux, Brittox. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Emblems Portrayed (2™ §. iii. 150.) — A. S. 
will find much interesting matter in the following 
work : 

“L’Art des Emblemes, oi: s’enseigne la morale par 
figures de la fable, de l’histoire, et de la nature.” Paris, 
8vo. 1684. 

The work is by Menestrier, and illustrated with 
woodcuts. It was first published in 8vo. at 
Lyons, in 1662. G. 


Pannier (or Panyer) Alley ii. 518.) — 
Since sending my former article on the identity 
of Naked Boy Court with the above, I have been 
reminded that “ Panyer Alley” is mentioned by 
Stow ; the reference to which is given in an in- 
teresting article on “ London Signs and Badges” 
in the Jllustrated London News of Dec. 13. The 
description of “the Boy in Panyer Alley” is thus 
given : 

“A baker’s boy seated on his panyer or bread basket, 
from panis, bread, indicates the old market of the Strat- 
ford bakers, held in St. Martin’s le Grand as early as the 
fourteenth century. A sign of the panyer, whether of the 
baker himself or his basket, appears to have existed in 
Stow’s time,” &c. &c. 
| There is also given with the above a sketch and 

description of the boy at Pie Corner, Smithfield, 

commemorative of the great fire of London, and 

formerly “bearing an inscription ascribing the 
_ calamity to the sin of gluttony. This stigma is 
| however now obliterated, and the urchin only 
remains.” Can this be traced to have any con- 
nexion with Naked Boy and other Courts of like 
designation, as suggested by Mr. Coreman? Can 
| any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give the origin 
| of the stone carvimg in Panyer Alley, and the 
| cause of its being appropriated to its present use? 
| as the reference in Stow * proves the existence of 


* Survey of London, p. 128., Thoms’s ed., 1842. 
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Panyer Alley before that of the carved comme- 

morative tablet, which bears the date, I think, 

Aug. 27, 1688. Henry W. S. Tarror. 
Southampton. 


Dedications of the Isle of Wight Churches (2S. 
iii. 125.) —I find the following dedications in 
Worsley’s History of the Isle of Wight: they fill 
up all the gaps in R. J. Jones's list of the ancient 
churches of the island, except those of Kingston, 
Shalfleet, Whippingham, and Yaverland : 

Arreton. St. George. 

Brixton, St. Mary. 

Calborn. All Saints. 

Gatcombe. St. Olave. 

Gedshill. All Saints. 

Mottiston. St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Newchurch. All Saints. 

Newport. St. Thomas Becket. 

Northwood. St. John Baptist. 

Shorwell. St. Peter, not St. Paul. 

St. Helens. St. Helena. 

Thorley. St. Swithin. 

Wootton, St. Edmund. 

Yarmouth. St. James. 


Worsley’s History was published in a" 


“ The Vicar and Moses” (2™ S. iii. 112.) — 
Where the old and probably original impression 
of this remarkable song is to be found for sale I 
cannot tell; but I possess a copy. Your corre- 
spondent’s memory has a little failed him, as will 
appear by the following account of the copy now 
lying before me. It is on a folio leaf, and en- 
graved throughout. At the top is a large circular 
plate, representing the Vicar and Moses, not per- 
forming a funeral, but on their way to the church 
from the public-house, the sign of the Horse, 
whence the clerk has been to fetch his master. The 
inn is seen behind on the left hand, and the church 
appears on the right, at a formidable distance. 

he vicar looks very jolly, is dressed in his canoni- 
cals, and still holds his pipe in his left hand. Mo- 
ses is a lank figure, wearing a cocked hat and a 
clerical band, and carries a lantern, with a bit of 
candle ready to fall out of the socket. Below is 
the song, the first verse of which is set to musical 
notes, but the tune is not exactly the usual one 
sung. The song begins as described in“ N. & Q.”: 

“ At the sign of the horse,” &c. — 


and contains sixteen verses. 

T also possess a copy, but not printed, of the 
second form of the song, but mine has only thir- 
teen verses. It is generally superior to the former, 
and has some very clever and witty verses. Hav- 
ing been called upon for some years to sing this 
song in a company of friends, and wanting a 
variety, I composed an entirely new song on the 
same subject, but with more circumstance and 
adventure, and my composition contains twenty- 
two verses. F.C. it. 


Queries on Church Matters: Separation of 
Sexes (2™ S. iii. 108.) —It was the custom of 
the Primitive Church for the men and women to 
be separately seated in the church. This appears 
from the direction in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
B. ii. ch. 57.: “ Janitores stent ad introitus viro- 
rum, diaconisse vero ad mulierum, custodiendi 
causa.” St. John Chrysostom also, Hom. Lxxiv., 
refers to the wooden partitions between the men 
and women in the church. This is still observed 
in many Catholic churches and chapels. F. C. H. 


Pews (2™ §S. iii. 108.) — The letting of pews 
formed a regular entry in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Margaret’s previous to the Re- 
formation and the date of Bishop Bale’s work. I 
quote one, A.D. 1497: 


« Rec’ of Wynkyns wife for her part ofa pew - 8d.” 


Pews were then no more than benches, seats on 
which were allotted to various worshippers. Be- 
tween 1649 and 1660 was the period of the erec- 
tion of the hideous pens that deform our City 
churches. Sir Christopher Wren strongly opposed 
their introduction. Pepys calls Lady Fox's box 
at the theatre my lady’s pew. ‘To call one a 
“ pewfellow ” was tantamount to dubbing a man 
a boon companion. See Andrewes’ Serm., ii. 91., 
vy. 33. Fulke and Jewel and other writers use 
the expression for a companion, &c. 

The word appears in the rubric of the Commi- 
nation Service for the first time as the “ Reading- 

ue.” 

2. The probable reason of the Reformers re- 
quiring the altar to be moveable was, to assimilate 
it the more to its name of the “ Lord's table ;” as 
the word “altar” was omitted and “ table” sub- 
stituted. 

3. “ The north side” was the change adopted 
by the compilers of the 2nd Book of Edward VI, 
for “afore the altar.” Bishop Beveridge has shown 
the expressions are identical, Suvodimov, ii. 76. 

15. Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


A correspondent asks if an earlier allusion to 
ser can be pointed out than that contained in 

ale’s Image of Both Churches. Is he sure that the 
“pewes” there spoken of were anything more than 
benches ? The original meaning of the word seems 
to have been a fixed seat or bench in a church, 
with or without doors, set aside for some parti- 
cular person or family. I do not think the mean- 
ing became restricted to its present use until the 
period of the great civil war. The author of the 
Glossary of Architecture quotes three instances of 
the word “ pewe,” all earlier than the publication 
of Bale’s Image, §c. The earliest quotation is 


from an extract in Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. ii. p. 171., which, as it shows that in this case 
the pew was but a seat, is worth transcribing : 


“1458. W. Wintringham wills his body to be buried 
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Sacece and an inscription to be fixed in the wall near | terms’ residence, the first and last excepted. They 
his wife’s pew, ‘ad sedile vocat Anglice pewe.’” then take the degree of M.A.: 


K. P. D. E. 


General Macartney, Sc. (2™ §. iii. 111.) — The 
case of General Macartney was not one of mere 
report. He was convicted of manslaughter at the 
Old Bailey in 1716, and burned in the hand, and 
died in Kensington Square, July 7, 1730, being 
then a Lieut.-General, Col. of Infantry, Governor 
of Portsmouth, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Ireland. See Historical Register, 1716. 
pp. 223. 226., and ibid., 1730, in Diary, pp. 49, 
51., and also Brydges’s Collins's Peerage, i. 545. 

Gen. Macartney’s genealogical position will be 
found in Burke’s Peerage, where Gen. George 
Macartney (elder brother of Isaac Macartney, 
the ancestor of the present Sir W. J. Macartney, 
Bart.) occurs as holding the appointments above- 
mentioned. 

In answering thus briefly, I may note that much 
more extended particulars are preserved in a vo- 
lume now before me, containing Tracts and MS. 
Collections relative to legal and other discussions 
connected with Gawsworth, and extending from 
the death of the last Sir Edw. Fitton to the de- 
cease of this second of Lord Mohun in his duel 
with Hamilton. 

I mention it for the purpose of adverting to its 
containing a more complete copy of a tract of 
local and historical interest, than one which was 
considered to be the only perfect copy when the 
History of Cheshire was printed. (See vol. iii. 
p- 191.) It relates to a subject which has lately 
attracted more general attention from Macaulay's 
notices of one of the litigants, Sir Alex. Fitton, 
created Chancellor of Ireland and Baron Gaws- 
worth by James IT. ‘The Museum copy of this tract, 
A True Narrative of Proceedings in the several 
Suits at Law between Lord Gerard of Brandon 
and Alex. Fitton, Esq. (4to. Hague, 1663), ends at 

. 49. The more complete copy abovementioned 
as a “Continuation” extending to p. 72., and 
giving later trials and proceedings, the alleged 
unhappy ends of some of the witnesses, and the 
patronage of others by Lord Gerard and the 
Crown. Geo. OrmeRop. 


Royal Privileges at Universities ii. 270.) 
—Jounian will find by referring to the Cam- 
bridge Calendar (1856, p. 38.) that at this Uni- 
versity it was determined “ by an interpretation 
made May 31, 1786,” that persons entitled to 
honorary degrees are bishops, privy councillors, 
noblemen and their sons, baronets, and “ Persons 
related to the Sovereign by consanguinity or af- 
finity, provided they be also honourable.” But 
by a grace of the Senate (March 18, 1825) all the 
above have to be “examined and approved” in 
the same manner as others ad Respondendum 
(Questioni; but this may take place after nine 


“TI was transplanted to Cambridge, where I bloomed 
for two years in the blue and silver of a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity. At the end of that time (being of royal de- 
scent) I became entitled to an honorary degree. I sup- 
pose the term is in contradistinction to an honourable 
degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense ap- 
plication.” — Pelham, chap. 11. 

THRELKELD. 

Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“ Many talk of Robin Hood, who never shot with his 
bow,” quoth the old proverb: and we may parody it by 
saying, “ Many talk of ‘ the moral Gower,’ who never read 
one line written by him.” True it is that his Confessio 
Amantis is printed in Chalmers’ English Poets; that 
Caxton published one, and Berthelette two, if not three, 
editions of the same poem; and that Ellis, Todd, and 
Collier have given extracts from it: yet the work is com- 
paratively unknown. We think, therefore, it will be 
admitted that in securing the services of Dr. Pauli to 
edit, and the beautiful fonts and typographical taste of 
Mr. Whittingham to produce, a library edition of The 
Confessio Amantis of John Gower edited and collated with 
the best Manuscripts, our worthy publishers, Messrs. Bell 
& Daldy, have deserved our encomium, and the good word 
of every lover of old English poetry. Many an honest 
antiquary, when viewing the goodly effigy of John Gower 
on his tomb in St. Mary Overy, with his head circled 
with a chaplet of roses, resting on three volumes repre- 
senting his three great works written in as many lan- 
guages, viz. the Speculum Meditantis in French, the Vox 
Clamantis in Latin, and the Confessio Amuntis in English, 
has desired better acquaintance with these works, more 
especially the latter. So far as the Confessio Amantis is 
concerned, that desire may now be readily gratified. The 
Poem occupies three handsome octavo volumes. The 
text is founded on Berthelette’s first edition, collated 
throughout with two Harleian MSS., and occasionally 
with a third, and the celebrated MS. in the possession of, 
we are grieved to say, the late Earl of Ellesmere. The 
reader has therefore in this edition a better text of Gower 
than has yet been given; while, to make the book com- 
plete in every respect, Dr. Pauli has prefixed a carefully 
compiled Introductory Essay on the Life, Writings, and 
Character of Gower, and, with the assistance of Mr. 
Daldy, brought his work to a fitting close by a short but 
very useful Glossary. Considering the intimacy which 
existed between Chaucer and Gower when living, how 
their names seem identified, the illustration which the 
writings of the one throw upon the language of the otHer, 
and the increasing study of Chaucer, this handsome edi- 
tion of the great Poem of his great contemporary must 
find a place in every library. 

There cannot be a better proof that, great as is the 
demand for light reading, the demand for works of a 
higher and more thoughtful character keeps pace with it, 
than the fact, that not only is the number of larger re- 
views, which appear periodically, considerably increased, 
but that a new form of Essay Publication has been intro- 
duced. We allude to the series of Papers issued by mem- 
bers of different Universities. The Oxford Essays led 
the way. They were soon succeeded by the Cambridge 
Essays: and these again have found successors in a 
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Panyer Alley before that of the carved comme- 

morative tablet, which bears the date, I think, 

Aug. 27, 1688. Henry W. S. Tartor. 
Southampton. 


Dedications of the Isle of Wight Churches (2S. 
iii. 125.) —I find the following dedications in 
Worsley’s History of the Isle of Wight: they fill 
up all the gaps in R. J. Jones's list of the ancient 
churches of the island, except those of Kingston, 
Shalfleet, Whippingham, and Yaverland : 

Arreton, St. George. 

Brixton, St. Mary. 

Calborn. All Saints. 

Gatcombe. St. Olave. 

Godshill. All Saints. 

Mottiston. St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Newchurch. All Saints. 

Newport. St. Thomas Becket. 

Northwood. St. John Baptist. 

Shorwell. St. Peter, not St. Paul. 

St. Helens. St. Helena. 

Thorley. St. Swithin. 

Wootton. St. Edmund. 

Yarmouth. St. James. 

Worsley’s History was published in 1781. 


“ The Vicar and Moses” (2™ S. iii. 112.) — 
Where the old and probably original impression 
of this remarkable song is to be found for sale I 
cannot tell; but I possess a copy. Your corre- 
spondent’s memory has a little failed him, as will 
appear by the following account of the copy now 
lying before me. It is on a folio leaf, and en- 
graved throughout. At the top is a large circular 
—_ representing the Vicar and Moses, not per- 
orming a funeral, but on their way to the church 
from the public-house, the sign of the Horse, 
whence the clerk has been to fetch his master. The 
inn is seen behind on the left hand, and the church 
appears on the right, at a formidable distance. 

he vicar looks very jolly, is dressed in his canoni- 
cals, and still holds his pipe in his left hand. Mo- 
ses is a lank figure, wearing a cocked hat and a 
clerical band, and carries a lantern, with a bit of 
candle ready to fall out of the socket. Below is 
the song, the first verse of which is set to musical 
notes, but the tune is not exactly the usual one 
sung. The song begins as described in “ N. & Q.”: 

“ At the sign of the horse,” &c. — 


and contains sixteen verses. 

I also possess a copy, but not printed, of the 
second form of the song, but mine has only thir- 
teen verses. It is generally superior to the former, 
and has some very clever and witty verses. Hav- 
ing been called upon for some years to sing this 
song in a company of friends, and wanting a 
variety, I composed an entirely new song on the 
same subject, but with more circumstance and 
adventure, and my composition contains twenty- 
two verses. F.C. iL 


Queries on Church Matters: Separation of 
Sexes (2S. iii. 108.) —It was the custom of 
the Primitive Church for the men and women to 
be separately seated in the church. This appears 
from the direction in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
B. ii. ch. 57.: “ Janitores stent ad introitus viro- 
rum, diaconisse vero ad mulierum, custodiendi 
causa.” St. John Chrysostom also, Hom. Ixxiv., 
refers to the wooden partitions between the men 
and women in the church. This is still observed 
in many Catholic churches and chapels. F.C. H. 


Pews (2™ S. iii. 108.) — The letting of pews 
formed a regular entry in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Margaret’s previous to the Re- 
formation and the date of Bishop Bale’s work. I 
quote one, A.D. 1497: 


« Rec’ of Wynkyns wife for her part ofa pew - 8d.” 


Pews were then no more than benches, seats on 
which were allotted to various worshippers. Be- 
tween 1649 and 1660 was the period of the erec- 
tion of the hideous pens that deform our City 
churches. Sir Christopher Wren strongly opposed 
their introduction. Pepys calls Lady Fox's box 
at the theatre my lady’s pew. ‘To call one a 
“ pewfellow ” was tantamount to dubbing a man 
a boon companion. See Andrewes’ Serm., ii. 91., 
y. 33. Fulke and Jewel and other writers use 
the expression for a companion, &c. 

The word appears in the rubric of the Commi- 
nation Service for the first time as the “ Reading- 

e.” 

2. The probable reason of the Reformers re- 
quiring the altar to be moveable was, to assimilate 
it the more to its name of the “ Lord's table ;” as 
the word “altar” was omitted and “ table” sub- 
stituted. 

3. “The north side” was the change adopted 
by the compilers of the 2nd Book of Edward VI, 
for “afore the altar.” Bishop Beveridge has shown 
the expressions are identical, SuvodiKov, ii. 76. 
§ 15. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


A correspondent asks if an earlier allusion to 
oe can be pointed ont than that contained in 

ale’s Image of Both Churches. Is he sure that the 
“pewes” there spoken of were anything more than 
benches ? The original meaning of the word seems 
to have been a fixed seat or bench in a church, 
with or without doors, set aside for some parti- 
cular person or family. I do not think the mean- 
ing became restricted to its present use until the 
period of the great civil war. The author of the 
Glossary of Architecture quotes three instances of 
the word “ pewe,” all earlier than the publication 
of Bale’s Image, §c. The earliest quotation is 


from an extract in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. ii. p. 171., which, as it shows that in this case 
the pew was but a seat, is worth transcribing : 


“1453. W. Wintringham wills his body to be buried 
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.. +... and an inscription to be fixed in the wall near 
his wife’s pew, ‘ad sedile vocat Anglice pewe.’” 
K, P. D. E. 


General Macartney, Sc. (2™ §. iii. 111.) — The 
ease of General Macartney was not one of mere 
report. He was convicted of manslaughter at the 
Old Bailey in 1716, and burned in the hand, and 
died in Kensington Square, July 7, 1730, being 
then a Lieut.-General, Col. of Infantry, Governor 
of Portsmouth, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Ireland. See Historical Register, 1716. 
pp- 223. 226., and ibid., 1730, in Diary, pp. 49, 
51., and also Brydges’s Collins's Peerage, i. 545. 

Gen. Macartney’s genealogical position will be 
found in Burke’s Peerage, where Gen. George 
Macartney (elder brother of Isaac Macartney, 
the ancestor of the present Sir W. J. Macartney, 
Bart.) occurs as holding the appointments above- 
mentioned. 

In answering thus briefly, I may note that much 
more extended particulars are preserved in a vo- 
lume now before me, containing Tracts and MS. 
Collections relative to legal and other discussions 
connected with Gawsworth, and extending from 
the death of the last Sir Edw. Fitton to the de- 
cease of this second of Lord Mohun in his duel 
with Hamilton. 

I mention it for the purpose of adverting to its 
containing a more complete copy of a tract of 
local and historical interest, than one which was 
considered to be the only perfect copy when the 
History of Cheshire was printed. (See vol. iii. 
p- 191.) It relates to a subject which has lately 
attracted more general attention from Macaulay's 
notices of one of the litigants, Sir Alex. Ditton, 
created Chancellor of Ireland and Baron Gaws- 
worth by James II. The Museum copy of this tract, 
A True Narrative of Proceedings in the several 
Suits at Law between Lord Gerard of Brandon 
and Alex. Fitton, Esq. (4to. Hague, 1663), ends at 
p. 49. The more complete copy abovementioned 
has a “Continuation” extending to p. 72., and 
giving later trials and proceedings, the alleged 
unhappy ends of some of the witnesses, and the 
patronage of others by Lord Gerard and the 
Crown. Geo. OrmeRop. 


Royal Privileges at Universities ii. 270.) 
— Jounian will find by referring to the Cam- 
bridge Calendar (1856, p. 38.) that at this Uni- 
versity it was determined “ by an interpretation 
made May 31, 1786,” that persons entitled to 
honorary degrees are bishops, privy councillors, 
noblemen and their sons, baronets, and “ Persons 
related to the Sovereign by consanguinity or af- 
finity, provided they be also honourable.” But 
by a grace of the Senate (March 18, 1825) all the 
above have to be “examined and approved” in 
the same manner as others ad Respondendum 
Question; but this may take place after nine 


terms’ residence, the first and last excepted. They 
then take the degree of M.A.: 


“T was transplanted to Cambridge, where I bloomed 
for two years in the blue and silver of a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity. At the end of that time (being of royal de- 
scent) I became entitled to an honorary degree. I sup- 
pose the term is in contradistinction to an honourable 
degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense ap- 
plication.” — Pelham, chap. 11. 

THRELKELD. 

Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“ Many talk of Robin Hood, who never shot with his 
bow,” quoth the old proverb: and we may parody it by 
saying, “ Many talk of ‘ the moral Gower,’ who never read 
one line written by him.” True it is that his Confessio 
Amantis is printed in Chalmers’ English Poets; that 
Caxton published one, and Berthelette two, if not three, 
editions of the same poem; and that Ellis, Todd, and 
Collier have given extracts from it: yet the work is com- 
paratively unknown. We think, therefore, it will be 
admitted that in securing the services of Dr. Pauli to 
edit, and the beautiful fonts and typographical taste of 
Mr. Whittingham to produce, a library edition of The 
Confessio Amantis of John Gower edited and collated with 
the best Manuscripts, our worthy publishers, Messrs. Bell 
& Daldy, have deserved our encomium, and the good word 
of every lover of old English poetry. Many an honest 
antiquary, when viewing the goodly effigy of John Gower 
on his tomb in St. Mary Overy, with his head circled 
with a chaplet of roses, resting on three volumes repre- 
senting his three great works written in as many lan- 
guages, viz. the Speculum Meditantis in French, the Vor 
Clamantis in Latin, and the Confessio Amantis in English, 
has desired better acquaintance with these works, more 
especially the latter. So far as the Confessio Amantis is 
concerned, that desire may now be readily gratified. The 
Poem occupies three handsome octavo volumes. The 
text is founded on Berthelette’s first edition, collated 
throughout with two Harleian MSS., and occasionally 
with a third, and the celebrated MS. in the possession of, 
we are grieved to say, the late Earl of Ellesmere. The 
reader has therefore in this edition a better text of Gower 
than has yet been given; while, to make the book com- 
plete in every respect, Dr. Pauli has prefixed a carefully 
compiled Introductory Essay on the Life, Writings, and 
Character of Gower, and, with the assistance of Mr. 
Daldy, brought his work to a fitting close by a short but 
very useful Glossary. Considering the intimacy which 
existed between Chaucer and Gower when living, how 
their names seem identified, the illustration which the 
writings of the one throw upon the language of the otHer, 
and the increasing study of Chaucer, this handsome edi- 
tion of the great Poem of his great contemporary must 
find a place in every library. 

There cannot be a better proof that, great as is the 
demand for light reading, the demand for works of a 
higher and more thoughtful character keeps pace with it, 
than the fact, that not only is the number of larger re- 
views, which appear periodically, considerably increased, 
but that a new form of Essay Publication has been intro- 
duced. We allude to the series of Papers issued by mem- 
bers of different Universities. The Oxford Essays led 
the way. They were soon succeeded by the Cambridge 
Essays: and these again have found successors in a 
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volume which is now before us, Edinburgh Essays by 
Members of the University, 1856. In this, as in the Oz- 
Jord and Cambridge Essays, there is no fixed standard in 
matters of opinion, but each writer is responsible for his 
own views and statements. In this respect the Essays 
differ most essentially from the Reviews: whether this 

ublication of the writers’ names is an advantage, it 
is yet too soon to decide. The present volume contains 
eight papers of great variety, some of deep interest: they 
=n—L Plato, by Professor Blackie. Il. Early English 
Life in the Drama, by Mr. Skelton, III. Homeopathy, 
by Dr. Gairdner. 1V. Infanti Perduti, by Andrew Wilson. 
V. Progress of Britain in the Mechanical Arts, by James 
Sime. “VI. Scottish Ballads, by Alexander Smith. VII. 
Sir William Hamilton, by Mr. Baynes. And lastly, 
VIII. Chemical Final Causes, by Professor Wilson. Here 
is a diversity of subjects to please all readers, and many of 
the papers are of great originality and merit. 

“ The Master of the Rolls,” says The Atheneum of Sa- 
turday last, “whose exertions with reference to the Ca- 
lendars of State Papers we have had recent occasion to 
commemorate, has submitted a new and very important 
literary proposal to the Government. Without interfering 
with the works already in hand, he suggests that the 
nation should further take upon itself the publication of a 
series of our national historical monuments. A scheme to 
that effect, laid by him before the Lords of the Treasury, 
has been favourably received. It is to be submitted to 
the House of Commons, and a vote to be solicited for car- 
rying it into execution. Of the propriety of such a series 
of publications there cannot be two opinions. Our country 
in this respect lags far behind many other nations of 
Euyope, and it is highly honourable to the Master of the 
Rolls to have conceived the notion of setting us right with 
the rest of the world. But before we join*too loudly in 
praise of this new design, we should like to know what is 
the form which it is to assume. A contemporary speaks 
of a special department as about to be created. We hope 
not. If, unwarned by former failures, we are about to 
institute for this purpose some separate and new ma- 
chinery which will place power in the hands of a body in 
any degree analogous to the Record Commission or the 
State Paper Commission, we cannot anticipate success. 


Or, if it be designed to revive and carry out the expensive | 


and imperfect scheme of the Monumenta Historia Bri- 
tannice, we shall have, as before, extravagant outlay, in- 
ordinate delay, and ultimate disappointment. 


strong family resemblance to that “ pre-eminently simple,” 
and therefore good, useful, and practical one which igs 
producing the Calendars of State Papers. All our readers 
interested in historical studies will, we are sure, agree 
with us that the proposal does infinite credit to Sir John 
Romilly; and that its favourable reception by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at a moment like the resent, 
reflects no less credit on Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. onour 
to them beth! 

We learn from The Times of Wednesday that the Arch- 
dachess Sophia of Austria has presented Mr. W. B. Mac- 
Cabe with a diamond breast-pin made in the form of a 
shamrock, in token of the pleasure she has received from 
his last historical tale, Adelaide, or the Iron Crown. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Lownoes’s Barrisu Lipranian. 

Tavior's Prato. 5 Vols. 

Review. Second Index, or Vol. XL. 
AND Piromonr. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street, London. 


New asp Generar Dicrwowany. Edition of 1798 
Vol. XV. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 


O'Baren_on Justirication. Two copies. 
Wanted by A. 4 R. Milne, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


D. Luovp (Lampeter). Will our Correspondent state the title of the 


old book referred to. 


T. G. The prints of Old London to which you refer are no doubt from 
Wilkinson's Londina Tilustrata, 2 vols. 4to., containing 207 plates, pub- 


| lished at the commencement of the present century. 


But from | 


what the Master of the Rolls has already done, and what | 


seems to be the tendency of his Record administration 
generally, we augur better things. The creation of a se- 
arate department will probably turn out to be mere 
asty inference. The scheme of the publication of the 
Calendars of the State Papers is pre-eminently simple. 
Whatever comes from tite same source will, we trust, 
show a family resemblance. The business proposed to be 
done is unquestionably of high importance. It may be 
executed in such way as to do us great national honour. 
But that object can only be attained by keeping it free 
from the control of amateurs, who are necessarily go- 
verned by cliques, and drive away right-minded literary 
men by assuming the airs of patrons; by publishing 
works not of mere antiquarian, or of genealogical or local 
interest, but of real general importance; and by publish- 
ing them in a useful form, and at prices which may bring 
them within the means of literary students. If such turn 


out to be features of this scheme — as we firmly anticipate | 


will be the case — we shall heartily wish it success, and 
join in cordial thanks to the Master of the Rolls for 

aving set it on foot.” We agree in every word ex- 
pressed by our contemporary on the proposed scheme, and 


especially in the hope that it will be found to bear a 


Kaan, Tanecxero, F.G., N. J. A., F. R. K., H. G. D., are thanked 
Sor their communications, which have, however, been anticipated by other 
Correspondents. 


Earmitre. Pickering’s Diamond Classics comprised, in Greek, The 
New Testament, lliad and Odyssey ; in Latin, Virgil, Horace, Catullua, 
Tibullus,and Propertius, Terence, Cicero de Officiis ; in Italian, Dante, 
Tasso, Petrarca ; and in English, Shakspeare, Paradise Lost, Walton 
and Cotton's Angler, and Walton's Lives. 


E. Broxt. We do not believe that any translation of Brongniart's 
Traité des Artes Ceramiques into English has been published. 


G.W. | The play of The Hypocrite is a modern adaptation of Colley 
Cibber’s “ Nonjuror,” which, on its appearance in 1718, gave rise to 
several controversial pamphlets, 


Jones or Sanewsncry's inquiry will be found fully treated in the \st, 
2nd, 5th, 7th, and sth Vols. of our Ist Series. 

Kart's Reply respecting Lollards is anticipated in a longer article by 
another Correspondent, which is in type. 


Ricnarp Burne’s Query respecting Wolves in the Forest of Dean has 
been anticipated ; see“ N. & Q.,” 2nd 8. i. 336. We should be very glad 
to receive information as to the extinction of wolves in England. 

Fmt a Queries do not appear to have reached us. Will he repeat 
them! 


B. B. must send the size of the type, as well as of the page, before @ 
reply can be given to the question, 


_ Ennara-— 2nd 8. iii. p. 74. col. 1.1. 43., for“ bearing” read “ lean- 
ing ;" col. 2. 1. 29., for “ near Torre Mozza ” read“ now Torre Mi : 
" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Montaty Pants. The subscription for Sramprp Copies for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (inclucing the Half-yearly 
lis. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Mussns. 
anv Datpy, 186. Freer E.C.; to whom also all 
carTioNns FoR THE Evitor should be addressed. 


“ Nores anp Quenres" 
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